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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


For the first time since the accession of the house of Brunswick— 
for the first time, indeed, since the Revolution—Manchester and 
Liverpool have been honoured with the presence of the Sovereign. 
They who think of Manchester as the scene of Radical displays in 
1819, may imagine that the enthusiastic reception of the Queen in 
1851 indicates a change of temper in its populace; yet even that 
change is less remarkable thah the total revolution which has taken 
place in the sentiments of the Lancashire population in little more 
than a century. Manchester, Liverpool, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, are now strongholds of the party of Progress: in 1745, Man- 
chester was one of the few places South of the Tweed which sent 
recruits to the standard of Charles Edward; and in the days of 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth, or even so late as James 
the Second, Lancashire was the focus of all movements in fayour 
of the Old Church and its political system. Yet the cordial recep- 
tion given by the Radicals of modern days to Queen Victoria, on 
her first visit to the region of the “cotton lords,” was as warm 
and sincere as that of the Cavaliers of old could be. The only 
drawback was the rain. 

For once her Majesty’s proverbial luck for fine weather in her 
processions and progresses has deserted her. She took her departure 
for the North under louring skies, which broke at times into par- 
tial showers; and on her return she has experienced a genuine 
Lancashire soaking. But she has borne the contre-temps with 
characteristic fortitude. Although Thursday was a day of as 
incessant and drenching rain as ever visited the moist North- 
west of England, the Royal carriage departed from Croxteth 
with wonted punctuality ; and the Queen and Prince Albert, with 
unruffled equanimity, threaded the narrow and winding streets of 
Liverpool, embarked on the Mersey, inspected the docks, 
and, after drawing breath for a short time in the hospitable 
halls of the Corporation, again braved the pitiless pelting of 
the storm; proceeding to the mansion of the heir of the Bridge- 
water estates in Lancashire by the appropriate route of the 
Bridgewater Canal. The Queen has showed herself worthy to 
reign over a rainy land, and native to its watery element. Nor 
were the demonstrations of her subjects’ loyalty quenched by the 





incessant rain-fall; they braved the foul weather with patient | 


endurance and indomitable resolution. Any visitors from more 
favoured climes who may have witnessed the proceedings of the 
day must have thought both sovereign and people amphibious. 
The Queen and her consort dashed through the storm—she muftled 
in her black hood, he buttoned to the chin—as La Motte Fou- 
qué’s Undine and Kiihleborn might have done. It was a super- 
stition among the old Greeks that the immortals regarded 


with displeasure and something of spite the uniform prosperity of | 


any mortal; and Polycrates once threw his most prized treasure 
into the sea as a sacrifice to avert their spleen. But that we live 
in days when worthier notions are entertained of the Divinity, the 
Queen of England might have consoled herself for Thursday’s 
ducking, and the other minor discomforts that attended her home- 
ward progress, by the reflection that they would abate celestial 
envy and grudging at her too prosperous reign. Even as it is, 
these petty annoyances will serve to enhance the contrasted com- 
forts of home when she has reached her journey’s end. 





Grave physicians tell us it is wholesome to rise from table with 
an appetite. Still graver moralists love to descant on the wisdom 
of not draining the cup of pleasure to the dregs. Physically and 
morally, therefore, it is matter of congratulation to our country- 
men that the attractions of the Great Industrial Exhibition have 

one on increasing to the moment of its close. The doors are 
nally shut upon crowds, still eagerly desiring to gain admittance. 
The success of this bold experiment has indeed exceeded the most 








; are in full retreat, thoug 
| keep their faces turned to the adverse power. 


‘pleasure. At the same time, there is something factitious in the 


sanguine expectation. It were all too late to expatiate now on 
the exquisite and peculiar fitness of the building, or the gorgeous 
magnificence of some of its contents, the solid utility of others, the 
wondrous character of the whole spectacle. Millions have enjoyed 
a cheap pleasure of a stirring and unprecedented kind. All the 
arrangements have been conducted in a liberal spirit, and the ma- 
nagers have in hand a surplus of receipts amounting to several 
hundred thousand pounds. The ever-moving crowds who from 
day to day have circled within the building for more than five 
months, have been, as it were, but the central dimple of a vortex, 
whose whirl was felt throughout the islands and far beyond their 
limits. For the last six months Hyde Park has been a kind of 
Mecca of manufactures, towards which pilgrims from every degree of 
latitude and longitude have been bending their steps. Not the least 
wonderful piece of good fortune that has attended the Exhibition is 
the almost total absence of fatal casualties. Within the building 
there have been no more than might have happened in any private 
house in town; the immense contlux of visitors in London has not 
occasioned the slightest tumult or sensibly increased the labours of 
the Police Magistrates; and, most incredible of all, the average of 
railway accidents has not been augmented by all the close-packed 
excursion-trains rattling past each other, coming or returning. 
One narrow escape, it is true, we seem to have had, this last 
week, from an accident that would have dimmed all this 
gayety. The inauguration of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was saddened by the sacrifice of Huskisson’s life ; the 
closing of the Great Exhibition had almost been overcast by that 
of the Duke of Wellington. It would have been an unbecoming 
termination to his glorious career, after escaping without wound 
from so many battles, to have been squeezed to death by the 
unreflecting love or curiosity of his admirers in the hour of amuse- 
ment. In good time the Exhibition closes. From the day when 
every avenue that led to it was choked with multitudes thronging 
to see it opened, till that on which its aisles were gorged with 
such ode as never before had been collected under one roof, 
its attractions have not palled. The structure which has been 
the scene of this triumph will in a short time be resolved 
into its elements, and its treasures be scattered abroad; but its 
gay loveliness will ever remain vivid in the memories of those 
who have seen it, and its story will be the marvel of future 
generations. 








The quarterly official returns of revenue continue to indicate 
general prosperity ; and the monthly returns of the Board of Trade 
| are equally cheering. There is an increase both in the receipts 
| of the Customs and Excise as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of last year, although the reductions of the duties on sugar, 
timber, and coffee, have come into play during the year, and the 
importation of corn has abated, and although the duties on bricks, 
which swelled the returns for the October quarter of 1850, have 
been abolished. There is also a substantial increase in the Post- 
office receipts. The returns from taxes of all kinds continue sta- 
tionary. That Providence to which the proverb attributes a spe- 
cial care for the helplessness of children and drunken men, would 
seem to watch over our Chancellor of the Exchequer. The value 
of exports for the eight months of the year that are past ex- 
| ceeds that of 1850 by more than three millions; of 1849 by 
more than seven. The amount of duty paid on sugar in 1850-1 
slightly exceeds that of 1849-50, which was considerably higher 
than that of the preceding year. There is an increase of 4} 
per cent on the eight months’ consumption of tea, and nearly as 
much in that of coffee. Tobacco, on the other hand, is stationary ; 
while wines and spirits show a slight decline. 





| 
| 





Lord John Russell’s reply to the intemperate letter of the Earl 
of Lucan is marked by sound sense and quiet dignity. Even the 
| Jeremy Diddlers of Mayo appear to feel the force of the simply 

impressive rebuke. At the provincial meeting of the Connaught 
| Poor-law Guardians, to which Lord John’s letter was communi- 
cated, their tone was humbled. They railed at Government, no 
| doubt, in their usual strain; but they laboured hard, though with 
indifferent success, to disclaim the imputation of seeking to evade 


| the payment of just debts. Of course they will not admit that 


they have been in the wrong; but now, instead of talking big 
about non-payment, they ask whiningly for a Parliamentary in- 
quiry. This agitation appears to be effectually checked. They 

ie still affect to look defiance and 





There is undoubtedly a deep and very extended sympathy with 


| Hungary in the English mind; and on this account the liberation 


of Kossuth and his companions by the Turkish Government, and 
their expected arrival on our shores, have been contemplated with 
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preparations now on foot for the ex-dictator’s reception. It is 
evident that the addresses, deputations, and subscriptiuns, about 
which so much is said, are “ got up,” to a conside extent, by 
the disciplined agency of a few. This, combined with the avowed 
aims of some who take a prominent part in these preparations, and 
still more the ill-judged letter addressed to the Democracy of Mar- 
seilles under the signature of Kossuth, have somewhat abated 
the general enthusiasm with which his advent was looked for. The 
advocates ot reaction have not been slow to take advantage of this; 
and even some who do not fayour them, but who feel that our 
knowledge of the recent history of Hungary is very vague and 
superticial, have been mooting awkward questions respecting the 
hero of the impending ovation. This is a necessary consequence 
of excessive zeal, and of attempts to convert friendly demonstra- 
tions into means of promoting their own political ends. Large 
allowance is to be made for heroes of sredidionee epochs; and 


it is unwise to confound the public and private character of any | 


man. Some things in the past career of Kossuth may require, as 
itis to be hoped that they will admit of, friendly explanation. In 
any case, to prove Aim faulty, will only serve to place in a 
stronger light the oppression and imbecility of the Austrian 
Government, by proving that i¢ has made Kossuth important and 
powerful. 





The address to the Democracy of Marseilles predisposes to an 


admission that the conduct of the French Ministers, in refusing | 
Kossuth permission to pass through France, may be palliated if | 


not justified. Kossuth is indebted for the sympathy and respect 
with which he has been regarded, mainly to his having been held 


up as the champion of rational and practical reform: by identify- | 
the extreme democracy of a foreign country, he | 


ing lrimself wit 
would shake men’s faith in his sincerity or his judgment. The 
Government of France, in its attempts to trim between anarchy and 
despotism, cuts, it is true, rather an indifferent figure ; but in the 
unsettled and exceptional state of the country, if the Ministers 
knew beforehand that it was intended to make Kossuth a rallying- 
point for the Red Republicans and Socialists, and that he was not 


indisposed to be made use of in that way, they could hardly be | 


blamed for taking precautions to avert the danger. 
But even with this admission, the general policy of the French | 
Government is indefensible. The authorities are continually act- 
ing with the delusive energy of panic. The colonel of a regiment 
that had been ordered to march from Metz to Paris, addresses an 
order of the day to his soldiers, in which he exhorts them to be | 
prepared to act against émeutiers in Paris as they did against the 
Arabs in Algeria. The Ministers, indeed, have felt it necessary to 
rebuke this sanguinary expression of adhesion; but their rebuke | 
is couched in terms that read more like an apology to the army— | 
an assurance that they do not rely upon or prefer one regiment to | 


another—than an assurance to the citizens that popular discontent | 
is not to be silenced by the mitraille. 

Rumours of impending Ministerial changes, circulated in Paris, 
would seem to indicate that the President begins to fear that the 
inconsiderate display of reactionary tendencies in his Cabinet may | 
damage his election prospects. A slight sensation has been caused | 
in connexion with this subject by some articles which, as appearing | 
in the Frankfort Journal, have had a demi-official character attri- | 
buted to them. They condemn the candidature of the Prince de | 
Joinville, as a compromise of the Monarchical principle, and speak | 
of the existing state of France as exceptional and transitory, in | 
terms which imply a disposition on the part of the Northern 
Powers to restore mmaig by foreign arms, as they restored a 
dynasty in 1814 and 1815. 


| 
} 





The English President of the Board of Trade is at Madrid ; 
where his presence promises to be useful. It is stated that the 
strong opinions expressed in Parliament last session on the Span- 
ish differential duties, and Lord Palmerston’s representations on 
the subject, have been taken into serious consideration by the 
Spanish Government. English merchants in Spain, who have ac- 
cess to good information, look hopefully for the passing of an act 
to admit English vessels carrying goods to Spain, on the same 
terms as Spanish vessels carrying goods to England are now ad- 
mitted here. This would be an important step in the progress of 
Free-trade ; and if the hope be realized, the farther indefinite 
postponement of the claims of Spain’s English creditors, which the 
wretched state of her finances renders extremely probable, may be 
borne with less impatience. ; : 

The promised reforms in the administration of Cuba have been 
gazetted. They consist in the suppression ef the Colonial section 
of the Royal Council, and the creation of a special Colonial Coun- 
cil with power to propose measures for the benefit of the Colonies, 
which the President of the Ministry may adopt or not as he thinks | 
en me In future, the Captain-General of each colony is to act 
under the exclusive control of the President of the Royal Council | 
thus advised. This seems to be a change in forms and words 
rather than in reality, and it affords but a slender prospect of 
better government to the Colonies. 





The progress of the Emperor of Austria through his Italian | 
dominions has been abruptly broken off. Before his journey’s end | 
was attained, the monarch suddenly wheeled round and returned 

~with post-haste to Vienna. The excursion was indeed an uncom- | 

fortable one: the Im 
of the coldest, and ba 
and spoiled the show. 


_— reception in all the cities visited was | 
weather interrupted the military reviews | 


While the Emperor was thus unexpectedly falling back upon 
his capital, troops began to be moved from it towards the Turkish 
frontier. About ten thousand men are on their march towards 

| Croatia. The Government agents attribute the movement to dis- 
| affection there: but the seldiers sent are principally Croats, and 
| it is not the policy of Austria to employ natives of any province 
| to suppress Ttuteaste in it. These military preparations are 
| Obviously connected with the Austrian demand on the Porte for 
| compensation to Austrian subjects on account of injuries done to 
| them during the Bosnian insurrection; and the sudden urging of 
| this demand in such peremptory fashion, naturally leads people to 
| associate it with the threatening note which the Austrian Cabinet 
a to Constantinople on the liberation of the Hungarian 
| exiles. 

If a compliant answer be returned by the Porte to the claim for 
compensation, it will remove the pretext for aggression ; and indeed 
Austria seems in no condition to commence a war. The attempt to 
| raise a new loan is admitted to have failed, and the increasing 
—— of Government paper is paralyzing every branch of 
| trade. 





Che” Quren’s Pragress. 
Qveen Vicroria set out from Balmoral on Tuesday, and has spent the 
| week in paying those visits to her distinguished subjects and great 
towns in Lancashire which have been heralded ever since her departure 
from London to the North, 

The first miles of post journey were by the banks of the Dee, through 
Ballater, Aboyne, and Banchory ; across the Bridge of Tengh ; and then, 
by the Slug pass over the Grampians to Stonchaven; where the Scottish 
Central Railway was taken. At Ury and other points triumphal arches 
had been reared over the road; and in spite of torrents of falling rain, 
the gentry and peasantry had assembled to give passing greetings. At 
Stonehaven luncheon was served in rooms elegantly fitted up; ‘ Winter- 
halter’s portrait of the Queen and Prince Albert and their children, being 
| supplicd for the purpose by Messrs. Hay of Aberdeen.” 

The train consisted of three saloon carriages, which had been sent into 
the North for the special service by the North-western Company, of seme 
common first-class carriages for the numerous suite of domestics, and af 
several trucks bearing the road-carriages.of the party. It was drawn by 
two engines, and the journey was performed at a high rate. 

As the weather had become fine since about noon, the loyal manifesta- 
tions at the railway stations became exuberant ; so that at Forfar, wher 
the engines stopped to take in water, it is said that some of the crowding 
multitude were curious to the point of being “ very rude.” 

After Forfar was left behind, the Royal party had a slight taste of a 
“railway accident.” The axle of one of the carriage-trucks caught fire, 
from friction; and some delay was incurred in taking the carriage off at 
Cupar Angus ; so that the train reached Perth more than a quarter of an 
hour after the appointed time. 

The Corporation of Perth paid dutiful obedience to the Queen; Lady 


| Richardson presented flowers and fruit ; and “the multitude, whose con- 


duct was here most respectful,” cheered heartily as the train drove off. 


| At Stirling, a royal salute was fired from the Castle; the Magistrates had 


the honour of being acknowledged by her Majesty ; and the Queen and 
Prince Albert seemed greatly pleased with their reception. 
At the Larbert station, which was reached at six o'clock, the two cn- 
ines of the Scottish Central line were replaced by a single engine of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow line ; and from this change—if not by cause at 
it, at least, it would seem, by permission of it—the Queen had a 
second and more decided experience of railway vicissitudes. The 
engine was proceeding with its load at about thirty miles an hour, when 
all at once a slight explosion was heard, and the carriages became en- 
veloped in steam; the engine gradually lost power, and came to a dead 
stand in a cut and curve at Kirkliston, about eight miles from Edinburgh. 
It was found that one of the feeding-pipes leading from the tender to the 
boiler of the engine had burst. “ As the half-past five o’clock train from 
Glasgow was nearly due, danger-signals were despatched down the line, 
and every precaution was taken to prevent any accident. The Queen, cn 
being made aware of the cause of the delay, evinced her usual self-pos- 
session and considerate composure ; assuring the directors of the railway, 
who were in the train with their engineer, that she had the fullest confi- 
dence in their judgment and discretion.” One of the various accounts pub- 
lished says that “the pilot engine had gone on to Edinburgh— 
the driver not knowing that the royal train had come to a stand- 
still”; so that aid was not brought to the disabled train till the 
delay of its arrival caused anxiety at Edinburgh, and the return 
of the pilot-engine in se rch after it. The fresh engine was attached to the 
carriages at about half-past eight, just as the Glasgow train came slowly 
up, and stopped at a safe and respectful distance in the rear. The report 
ot the Morning Chronicle says—“ The delay caused by the accident was 
upwards of an- hour; and we understand that Earl Grey, in walking 
along the line waiting the return of the pilot engine, met with a slight 
accident by falling over a low wire fence.” 

The Queen arrived safely at Edinburgh about eight o’clock, and drove 
straight to Holyrood Palace, amidst the joyous shouts of a great concourse 
of the citizens. 

The journey Southward was recommenced next morning at half-past 
eight. The streets from Holyrood Palace to the Caledonian Railway ter- 
minus at the Lothian Road were kept by military and police ; the people 
giving her Majesty very hearty tokens of their pleasure as she passed. 
The run to Lancaster was without notable incident. Lancaster station 
was entered at fifteen minutes before two in the afternoon. The Queen 
and Prince Albert, with their children, were formally reccived and con- 


| gratulated in addresses by the Corporation ; and then conducted to the 


town for luncheon, and an hour’s inspection of the famed castle built by 
John of Gaunt. This parenthetical tribute to “old Lancaster’ having 
been paid, the journey was resumed, and rapidly prosecuted towards the 
Earl of Sefton’s residence of Croxteth Hull, near Liverpool. The train 
reached the Rainhill station about half-past four; and found the Earl 
of Sefton and his two sons, with other persons of note, awaiting her 
Majesty’s arrival. A troop of the Sixteenth Lancers rapidly escorted the 
Queen’s carriages to Croxteth Hall. Lord Sefton had outstripped his 
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illustrious guests, and was ready to receive them as they drove up, at about | went alongside the landing-stage at twenty-five minutes past twelve. Some 
half-past five. The Queen took his arm as she entered the mansion; | time elapsed before her Majesty was ready to go ashore; and in the interval 
Prince Albert offered his arm to Lady Sefton: the select party of invited | a number of the steamers broke line, and went close tothe Fairy. At length 
visitors did loyal obeisance, and the crowd of assembled tenants and | the Queen appeared on deck, and stepped on the landing-stage, amidst a deafen- 
others raised + th of welcome. ing roar of human voices.” ; 
Thursday was the day for the royal progress through Liverpool. The At the landing, as we learn from the reports, “ the Queen, notwith- 
Corporation and inhabitants had made preparations on a gigantic scale to standing the discomfort of the weather, appeared to be greatly pleased 
ive the Sovereign a fitting reception; but the weather was disastrously with Prince Albert, and the children, she smilingly bowed her acknow- 
unfavourable, The morning began with a gloomy mist; before noon age e her devotedly drenched subjects, : : . 
in had perseveringly sect in; and the main stages of the Queen's pro- |. ne Prscraaee passed along Goree, Strand Street, round the South front 
Ta . yt at the Aaa sg. no aE eeale pent. soe ET the Customhouse, passing the Sailors’ Home, thence up South Castle 
gress were throug a & sharp searching rain, that drenched every uncovere Street, along Lord Street, Church Street, Parker Street, and Lime Street, to 
person to the skin in a few minutes, T he scene therefore at no time | the East front of St. George’s Hall ; and, without alighting from her car- 
afforded much scope for the descriptive enthusiasm of the reporters. | riage, down St. John’s Lane, up Manchester Strect and Dale Street, to the 
Nothing, however, could damp the ardour of the great mass of the popu- | Town-hall. The rain continuing to fall thickly, and crowds of pedestrians, 
lation, who crowded the streets by tens of thousands, and when once | as well as hundreds of cabs, having followed the Queen to the quay, the 
wet through, “ got as excited as if the weather were fine’’ with loyalty, | streets were sadly dirty, and the people much bespattered with mud. The 
and with the prospect of the Sovereign actually amongst them for the | carriage-way of the procession having been laid with yellow gravel, it had 
first time. At the Queen’s special desire, the cortége went from Crox- | by this time become a perfect puddle ; and the horses and carriages, with 
teth Hall to Liverpool by the route through the beautiful domain of | their rich trappings and appointments, were anything but a pretty sight. But 
Knowsley. The Earl and Countess of Derby, with their young family, nothing could damp the ardour and enthusiasm of the people : they « r ywded 
rere in attendance on the Queen in an open phaeton, and the tenantry the way between the barriers and the buildings to an extent that rendered it 
akencanbbee eres reseeiae . I a nage : ” | all but impassable in some parts ; and they cheered and shouted as joyously 
grouped themselves at various points on the five-miles drive through the | 9. if the sun had been pouring down on the multitude a flood of golden light. 
ark. x a The ladies in the windows waved their handkerchiefs, and children gathere: 
The boundary of the borough of Liverpool on the West Derby Road was | at diflerent points had their happy ‘ Hurrah !’ As the Queen approached th« 
reached by the Queen’s carriages shortly after ten o'clock ; and the Mayor | Town-hall, the spectators rushed forward precipitately ; but here again there 
of Liverpool was presented to her Majesty by Earl Grey. As the rain | was no accident, the authorities having adopted every means of protection. 
had already commenced heavily, the Queen could not do more than bow | Having alighted from their carriage, the Royal party were conducted to the 
to the thousands of spectators who there first greeted her. The general Town-hall by the Mayor ; and the people conducted themselves with great 
plan of the route was, that the procession passed from the Eastern ap- good humour outside, : . ee ae 
proach of the town to the South, and describing a curve which embraced In the Town-hall had assembled the Corporation and a distinguished 
the principal Southern streets, it came to the Docks in front of the Goree ; COMpany; - including the guests of the Earl ot Sefton at C Tomita Hail, 
Piazza, about level on the Western side of the town, with the point at the Earl of Carlisle, General Lord Cathcart, Mr. Cardwell, M.P., and all 
which entrance had been made on the East side. Then an excursion by the local notabilities. | The address of the C orporation acknowledged th. 
water was made on the river, as far along the two coasts as sufficiently Queen's “ gracious visit" to be “a mark of Royal regard for the town 
displayed all the wonders of the docks and shipping. Then the return | 20d trade of Liverpool” ; and her Majesty's reply conveyed her best 
journey was made through the more central and Northern strects, with thanks for the very cordial weleome she had received on the occasion «1 
a special halt for luncheon at the Town-hall, and minor stoppages at | her visiting for the first time the great commercial town whose “magni- 
other principal buildings. All the streets on the route had been fenced | Heent public works and buildings she had viewed with “just admira- 
with timber barricades, so as to keep the space to be traversed by the car- | tion.” After the presentation of the address, the Queen called the Mayor 
riages free from passengers. A selected guard of many thousands of young | t° her fect, and conferred on him the honour of knighthood. The Royal 
gentlemen, dressed in black and wearing white rosettes, were commis- | favour to “ Sir John Bent” appeared to excite the liveliest interest among 
sioned to keep the carriage-road free. By the residents on the route there the Liverpool citizens. The luncheon was “ strictly private,” and it was 
had been erected almost continuous platforms, to a great extent covered | ¢Xpeditious. The remainder of the journey was like the other parts—a 
by awnings. scene in which the dismal behaviour of the clements was matched by the 
“« The display along the line of procession was exceedingly grand. Plat- hearty perseverance of the loyal sight-seers in the streets, : 
forms were erected at the entrance on West Derby Road, Brunswick Road, “The extensive enclosed space on the Eastern side of the Hall was fitted 
and Moss Street; where thousands of people cheerfully paid half-a-crown | Up With raised seats, which were occupied by the children of the variou 
for a sitting, and sheltered themselves with their umbrellas from the rain, | Charity schools in the town and suburbs, to the number of 12,000. Here 
Along the pavements, and by the side of the barriers between which the | Was a very dense crowd around the barrier; who became rather unruly, ane 
procession passed, the people were thickly planted, and cheered heartily as | Some rough handling took place ; but the appearance of her Majesty put all 
the Queen was observed. As the Royal cortége passed on towards the more into good humour; and the Royal party passed on to the railway-station, 
crowded parts of the city, the display of banners. decorations, monograms, | Where the Royal train was in weiting, amid long-continued applause. 
&e. became more and more effective ; the principal route being crossed by The distance between St. George's Hall and_the railway-station is only 
the flags of all nations suspended in line, aie cross streets even showing, | 4 few hundred yards. Her Majesty and suite left the hall at half-past three 
as far down as the eye could reach, many tokens of loyal and affectionate | o'clock, and proceeded at once to the railway-station ; where she was reecived 
regard,” and cheered by a select party who were admitted to a platform, covered 
On the landing-stage of the docks there was erected a tent, in which | With crimson cloth. The train started at four o'clock, from Pickerstilt ; 
the Dock Committee and the Chamber of Commerce were respectively | “ hence the Royal party would proceed to the seat of the Earl of Ellesmere 
assembled to present addresses. The Queen received these in a manner at ha orsley Hall. : : 3 ; 
extremely graceful and affable: she expressed regret that the day was The train reached the Patric roft station at about half-past four, and the 
so unfavourable—not for her own sake, but the sake of those who had to , embarkation on the Bridgewater Canal for the voyage to Worsley Hall 
endure such uncomfortable weather. The Queen then proceeded, under | Ws quickly managed. A corridor about a hundred and twenty yards 
an awning, on board of the Fairy yacht, and entered the covered cabin on long had been tastefully erected between the station and the shore of the 
deck; whence the large free windows of plate glass allowed the best view | canal; and a platform having been carried for the moment across the 
around that could be had. railway, the Royal party passed over it, and reached the boats. These 
“At this time the rain was coming down harder than ever; but the scene | Were saloon-boats of the sort usual on the Bridgewater Canal, but very 
as her Majesty went on board her yacht was very grand. There was a pano- | spacious, and most sumptuously fitted up. The boats of the Queen, with 
rama before her,—heavy, wet, and misty, but still magnificent in the out- | her family and attendants, and with some other privileged boats permitted 
lines and details. Looking Westward, about forty steamers were moored in a | to join in the procession, formed a “‘squadron” which extended more than 
semicircle, taking in a sweep of about a mile. Within them lay a number of } halt amile along the canal. The banks from Patricroft to Worsley Hall, a 
sailing-craft; and within these again were moored six of the Liverpool pilot- | distance of about two miles, were of course crowded. At the canal works at 
boats and five life-boats ; the river intermediately being dotted with all kinds | 4),, village of Worsley, were congregated the colliers and men employed on 
of tiny craft, from the cock-boat to the launch and gig. Beyond the steamers den Mhenns eteten, @ five thousand in number, with their fami- 
lay a few American liners, which, with the other vessels, were all decked in their | }"© “SCsmere estates, Tour or ive Mousand in nm ‘d's ls. Bu "oom 
gayest colours, and in the background the ships on the Cheshire shore were seen lies, —an aggregate mass of more than twenty thousan: souls, But there 
looming through the rain. Turning to the East, the land view was scarcely less | W4S little pleasure of sight-seeing for these multitudes; until night the 
impressive. Near the platform flags of all nations and every design were | W¢ ather was as bad as at the worst in Liverpool, , 
flying. The ships in the Albert Dock, the Clarence Dock, and the Princess The morning of Friday, however, opened with a fine sky ; and by 
Dock, showed a forest of masts, and every stay and spar of most of them had | happy dispensation, Manchester, which is famed for its evil weather, wa 
a profusion of bunting. Every deck was alive with people ; and though the | favoured with a delightful gala-day throughout. 
cheers which greeted the Queen from her subjects afloat on the —_ and on | The route to Manchester lay through the villages of Swinton, Irlam o’ 
the landing-stage were damp cheers, as if they came from soaked throats, | ¢hy Height, and Pendleton, to Salford; and Salford itself was to be 
there was a ring of delight left in them; and, under the circumstances, they honoured with a visit of ceremony, The journey to Salford was per- 
ee a ee bas pong etpag Thy —_ | formed through unusually abounding demonstrations in the shape of 
The Queen and Prince Albert were both evidently very wet, and obviously | triumphal arches of gigantic and costly structure, and the like. At the 
uncomfortable ; but they acknowledged the shouts resounding around them’; | ¢4 of Cross Lane, the Mayor of Salford received her Majesty, and co::- 
and though they ran rather than walked to get shelter and rest, on board | ducted her to the Pecl Park, The spectacle which she there beheld wa 
the yacht they found time for looks and gestures of satisfaction and gratifi- | most striking. : 
cation. There was not a moment’s unnecessary delay on the landing-stage. The opportunity presented by the Queen's visit was seized by the in- 
The Royal party had no sooner crossed the gangway and got safely housed | habitants to make a display illustrative of a peculiar feature of the socia! 
in the deck glass cabin, than the paddles began to revolve, and with her economy of Manchester—its Sunday-school system. The ministers ot 
head ne a ye mag got — ‘Seen = sull et a ~ | the various religious denominations—Churchmen, Dissenters, and Roman 
moments before was in motion inan instant. Every steamer an urried | ¢, cea onliien . ay : Temtet carat 
after the Fairy ; and the people on the lending-chagevedbed from their galleries | Catholice—very generally assented to the proposal ; end the eres. 7 me 
to the edge of the stage in the vain effort to catch a sight of her departing | ** that such an assemblage of school children was collec ted as could not 
Majesty. Very few indeed saw her at all, eo closely was she enveloped in be equalled in any other part of the kingdom. The Peel Park at Salford 
her dark mantle. She was accompanied on board the yacht only by her suite, | ¥@5 chosen as the most appropriate place for the ceremony? 
the Mayor, Chairman of the Dock Committee, and Mr. Hartley, as dock-en- “In the first instance, 76,000 tickets were demanded and distributed, and 
gineer. The escort was purposely limited to these officials; their function | S¥bsequently from 3000 to 4000 more were applied for and issued. The 
being to supply the Royal party with every desirable information in respect number of children present was therefore about 80,000, besides some 3000 
to the docks, works, and river. When the Fairy had steamed away, there | °F 4000 teachers ; 4000 special admissions to the Park were also granted, ex- 
was immense confusion on the piers and on the river. In time, however, clusive of the number of persons to whom: tickets were issued for the par ilion. 
order was again restored ; and for a long hour, the rain continuing iacessant | For the accommodation of the school children, two immense galleries facing 
—the very umbrellas rotted with the exposure—the people held their ground, each other were erected in the centre of the Park and parallel with the 
striving to watch the Fairy through the murky atmosphere, and biding pa- | PaVilion; a wide carriage-drive being left between them, along whirh 
tiently until she returned from her cruise to the landing-stage.” ... . “A | it was intended her Majesty should pass, The children began to ariive 
great deal of annoyance was caused by the over-curiosity of several of the | #t the Park soon after six o'clock this morning, and it was not until after 
commanders of steamers, who frequently steamed ahead, before, «t the side, | ten that all those who it was arranged should be present had taken the place 3 
and behind the royal yacht ; but Teele no accident occurred, and the Fairy 








assigned to them, The children were brought to the ground in excellent 
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order ; and in the case of Church schools, were generally accompanied by a 
clergyman in his robes, while the Dissenting schools were headed by the 
ministers of their respective denominations. The galleries, which consisted 
of twelve or fourteen tiers of seats rising gradually from the ground, and 
each extending a distance of some two hundred yards, when crowded with 
their youthful occupants, who seemed to feel no little pride at the part they 
were appointed to take in the proceedings of the day, presented a singular 
and interesting spectacle.” 

A handsome pavilion had been erected for the presentation of the ad- 
dress. Under this the Royal carriages drew up, and the Queen, without 
alighting, received the Corporation devoirs. The address to the Queen 
made reference to the increasing population of the great manufacturing 
district around, and expressed a hope that under her Majesty’s sway it 
might be “so educated and trained up” in habits of usefulness and in- 
dustry as to be distinguished by social order, religiousness, and loyalty. 
The address to Prince Albert contained the usual reference to the success 
of the Great Exhibition. The Queen replied; and the cortége set forth, 
at a slow pace, between the schools of young children. As her carriage 
entered the broad carriage-road between the great platforms, the whole 
eighty thousand raised their voices in the national anthem. They were 
conducted by Mr. Danks, who had trained them, and were accompanied 
by a brass band. 

“The effect, though singular from the shrillness of so many sharp treble 
voices, unsoftened by the deeper tones of more matured voices, was very 
striking and impressive. The training of the children had been most effect- 
ive, for both time and tune were admirably maintained, and the anthem 
was sung with hearty good-will. From the slow pace at which her Majesty 
proceeded between the two galleries, the anthem was only just concluded 
when she reached their Eastern extremity.” 

The cortége resumed its way to Manchester. The Victoria Bridge, 
which crosses the Irwell and joins Salford to Manchester, was reached 
at noon. The Mayor, Mr. Potter, was introduced to the Queen ; and 
then the carriages again set forward on their procession through the main 
streets of Manchester,—a journey which it is unnecessary to describe in | 
any sort of detail. The reader can imagine that the triumphal arches | 
were of an architectural gorgeousness not hitherto attempted in this 
country,~nearly a hundred feet high, of the most florid style of Italian 
architecture, marked by polychromatie painting, and enlivened by a pro- 
fusion of banners: the thousands of flags in the windows, the tens of 
thousands of spectators, the loyalty, and the good-humour at the unex- 
pected fine weather, may easily be conceived. Of course the Queen | 
was the object to whom all the demonstrations were mainly directed, 
but, in due subordination, the Duke of Wellington was singled out for 
distinctive greeting. 

The Corporation address was presented at the Exchange Rooms. Among 
the company, were the Earl of Granville, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord de 
Tabley, the Bishop and Dean of Manchester, and Mr. John Bright. The 
reception of the Queen was arranged to be one of “ respectful silence ’”’—it 
was desired that delight should not break forth in noise till the ceremonies 
were over, The address was read by Mr. Armstrong, the Recorder of 
Manchester. It declared that the sentiment of gratitude at the public 
visit of the Sovereign was greatly enhanced “ when, as on this occasion, 
it was conferred for the first time in the course of centuries, by the glori- 
ous condescension of not only a Sovereign but a Queen”’ ; it referred to 
the effects of the “ enlightened policy,’’ which, “ based on the full and en- 
lightened recognition of a wisely-regulated freedom,” are now strikingly 
manifest in the increased content and happiness of her Majesty's people. 
The Queen replied— 

‘** I rejoice to have been enabled to visit your borough, the capital of one 
of the most important branches of industry carried on in my dominions ; and 
I have derived the highest gratification from the favourable account you are 
enabled to give me of the condition of my people,—with which, in this large 
and manufacturing district, you must be intimately acquainted.” 

Her Majesty then summoned to her presence Mr. Potter, the Mayor, 
and, conferring on him the honour of knighthood, bade him rise from his 
knee as “ Sir John Potter.” 

The address to Prince Albert referred to his ancestral honours—as de- 
scendant of a family renowned in the annals of Europe for its deeds in 
behalf of liberty, civilization, the sacred rights of mental freedom and 
conscience ; and it traced the Prince’s own “ vast design ” of the Great 
Exhibition of Industry to his “earnest and benevolent solicitude to re- 
move existing evil and suffering” by encouraging industry and genius, 
and so increasing the legitimate demand for employment. 

These acts concluded the most interesting portion of Queen Victoria's 
visit to Salford and Manchester. 


Che PArtropolis. 


In the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. Dakin presented | 
the reports of the Royal Entertainment and Exhibition Committee. The 
general result was, that the expenditure had been kept so rigidly within 
the original estimates, that out of the sum voted, 52502, a on Be of 
129/. 5s, 3d. remained to be repaid into the City treasury. After present- | 
ing his accounts, Mr. Dakin made a general defence of the Corporation 
and its doings, against recent attacks by the Zimes newspaper. On 
the one hand, he showed the inferiority of the example of the 
French Municipality of Paris as a model for the English Corporation : 
on the other hand, he answered the Zimes’s syggestion that the whole 
metropolis should be thrown under a single municipal body, by this ques- 
tion—*‘ What influence would the representatives of 2,250,000 of Metro- 
politan inhabitants have upon the Imperial Parliament? How would 
that influence be consistent with their free deliberations, or the free ex- | 
ercise of the functions of Government?” The report was adopted. 

In the continued debate of the Council on the franchise propositions of | 
the Freedom Committee, it was resolved that the qualifications of Alder- 
men and Councillors should be the same as those of electors; and then, | 
by way of amendment on another proposition, it was resolved that the 
“Aldermen shall be elected for a period of seven years only,”—the ob- | 
ject being, to give the constituents a stated “ opportunity of getting rid of 
an obnoxious Alderman.” 





The members of the London Temperance League made a great demon- 
stration in Exeter Hall on Monday evening. Mr. Lawrence Heyworth 
was to have presided, but was prevented ; so the benevolent artist Mr. 
George Cruikshank worthily filled his place. Mr. Cruikshank was very 
earnest in his recommendations of increased exertions on behalf of inebri- 
ate or bibulous mankind ; declaring off at once from “ politics,” and hoping 





they would say nothing about “ even the Peace Congress,” ‘ which, though 
a most excellent and important question, ought to be let alone at this 
time.” Mr. Kellog, an American Teetotaller, whose oratory proved very 
acceptable to the audience, told them that in the State of Maine the sale 
of spirituous liquors is “ prohibited” ; and in another State, if a man got 
drunk, his wife could sue for damages the publican who supplied the 
liquor. 


Dr, M‘Hale, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, has been a 
short time in London; and on Sunday he preached a sermon to the con- 
gregation in the Roman Catholic Chapel in Rosamon Street, Clerkenwell. 
The text was not especially significant, and the sermon was less remark- 
able for any allusion to the times than for its illustrations; which were 


| of a sort that one would think English Catholics of London would not 


‘numbers of the following days. 


| customers came in. 





receive for authentic as the Irish Catholics of remote 
Connaught. The Albigenses were referred to as a sect “ profligate 
in their private manners, and enemies to the throne”; who “ not 
only threatened the destruction of all religion but also the sub- 
version of thrones.’ Another assertion, that for the heresies of Nes- 
torius “ God Almighty occasioned his tongue to be eaten out with 
worms,”’ caused (say the fuller reports) “ great sensation and counting 
of beads amongst the congregation.” The miraculous communication of 
the result of the battle of Lepanto to the Pontiff at the instant it was 


so readily 


| won, was circumstantially repeated, and seemed to meet with devout ac- 


ceptation by the congregation. The conclusion of the sermon was an im- 
passioned series of invocations to the Mother of Jesus, that she “ pray for 
sinners now and at the hour of death.”’ 

The “Sisterhood” formerly settled at St. Barnabas, Knightsbridge, 
under Mr. Bennett, and latterly resident in Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, were publicly received, in a body, into the Roman Catholic 
Church at Islington, on Sunday evening last.—Zimes. 


The last week of the Exhibition of Industry has been unparalleled in 
at least one point—the number of the visitors. 


Visitors. Receipts. 
Saturday, October 4, cece 29,640 1... 2862 14s. Od. 
Monday, o , ccce SSUES «cee CB 
Tuesday, me 7, cccoe 100,915 ..c. 5231 10 
Wednesday, re 8, «eco 109,760 .... -5283 3 
Thursday, pa 9, ccooe GASIS wee BM 7 
Friday, 10, oo. 49,913 .... 4914 1 6 


” 

The maneeuvering of these vast armies has proved a task not beyond 
the ability of a Superintendent of Police. These hundred thousands of 
people daily marched into Hyde Park, and even into so small a portion 
of its whole area as is covered by the Crystal Palace ; they circulated for 
hours in the grovelike mazes of the building; and they withdrew from 


| the Palace and the Park, and found, every one of them, their homes in 


London or its suburbs, or even in distant counties joined to London by 
the iron rail, with a celerity, and a perfect freedom from any important 
casualty, that must be miraculous to such military minds as supposed 
that a hundred thousand men could not be got into the Park and out of it 
again in a single day without a probable sacrifice of life or limb. Sin- 
gularly enough, the Duke of Wellington was himself present on Monday 
and saw something of the spontaneous solution of this great tactical 
problem. His experience was, it must be allowed, not wholly without 
risk. 

‘When the crowd assembled within the building was at its culminating 
point, it was suddenly discovered that the Duke of Wellington was present. 
Instantly the manifestations of public admiration arose. Hats were taken 
off, and loud cheers burst forth, which were prolonged with immense energy. 
Those who were at a distance, surprised by an unwonted agitation which 
they could not understand, fancied that there was something wrong, and 
rushed towards the doors. The Duke also felt the awkwardness of his posi- 
tion, and beat a retreat. His great age does not now permit him to execute 
such movements with the precision and firmness which in former days were 
his characteristics ; but he made his way nevertheless to the South entrance 


| of the transept with surprising alacrity, followed as he went by the most 


vigorous demonstrations of popular regard. Superintendent Pearce, with 
great tact, stopped the rush towards the places of exit; and by his judicious 
management, the fears of the most timid spectators were in a few minutes 
effectually quieted.” 

In the streets of London, the spectacle of the going and returning 
myriads has been itself a great wonder. At such points of concentration 
as the Elephant and Castle, in Southwark, there was a dense crowd of 
thousands at eight o’clock at morn, beginning the journey with the 
earliest omnibuses, and this congregation lasted each day till noon; and 
it was again renewed from three or four hours after noon till late in the 
evening, when the vehicles deposited their loads of tired and weather- 
marked travellers on their return homewards. In the Strand, the stream 
was visibly great at seven in the morning; while the returning crowd 
was like that of dispersing theatre audiences, from five in the afternoon 
till eight or nine at night. 

The enormousness of the number on Monday fired the betting circles 
in sporting quarters, and on the speculative Stock Exchange; and it is 
said that hundreds of thousands of pounds were staked on the probable 
Thursday was backed on the Stock 
Exchange for 150,000; and it is still thought that the dismally wet wea- 
ther alone prevented that number being attained. 


The inquest at Camberwell on the Faucetts was resumed and concluded 
on Wednesday. Mary Ann Faucett, the little girl who escaped alive from 
her father’s violence, wasexamined. Her father had sent her up-stairs from 
the breakfast-table to fetch a collar; he followed her, took her by the head, 
and cut her neck, but said nothing to her. She ran down stairs; and when 
he came down presently after, he took another knife from the table and 
again cut her on the neck; still without saying anything. Mrs. Faucett 
gave evidence. Her husband had been porter to a confectioner ; he took the 
shop in the hope of bettering his condition. On Tuesday morning several 
‘One of them was a young man unknown to us, who 
began talking to my husband, and quite disheartened him about the 
business. I heard the young man say that he was very sorry my 
husband had taken the business, for that it was no business at all. 
My husband, who had been very low and dull from the previous Sa- 
turday evening, only shook his head, but made no reply. Similar re- 
marks had been made to my husband by other people on the previous day, 
and he was quite disheartened.’ Mrs. Faucett was not absent from the 
house more than seven minutes. When she found the doors closed, she had 
an apprehensicn that something fatal had occurred, as her husband had been 
in a “dreadful state of excitement” since Saturday. For twenty years he 
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had not been in a sound state of mind, but he had not been placed under 
restraint. He had been bled and cupped a great many times. Mr. Bridg- 
man, confectioner of Wigmore Street, stated that Faucett had been in the 
service of his firm for twenty-three years. On the 17th July, he attempted 
to drown himself, and he was on that account discharged from his situa- 
tion; but Mr. Bridgeman had allowed him 1/. a week while he was not 
earning anything, and at last gave him 450/. to go into business. Of late 


ears, he had acquired intemperate habits, and he was very excitable when | ‘ 


e had been drinking. Faucett’s brother deposed, that three weeks ago the 
deceased’s conversation convinced him that he was not in his right mind. 
His father died by his own hand. The Jury consulted for a considerable time, 
and then gave this curious verdict— 

“We find, that the deceased Emily Faucett was wilfully murdered by Anthony 





Faucett, her father; we further find, that the deceased Frederick Anthony Faucett | 


was wilfully murdered by Anthony Faucett, his father; and with regard to the said 


my Faucett, we find that he destroyed himself while labouring under a fit of | . : : - 
Anthony . : ee °*" | me on this point. He said, ‘I don’t understand how land can be a raw ma- 


temporary insanity.” 

It is mentioned that Mr. Lee, a journeyman printer living in the Wynd- 
ham Road, has given an asylum for a time to the widow and wounded child. 
A subscription is spoken of. 


William Harmer, a painter of Walworth, on Saturday afternoon shot him- 


self with a pistol, in Cold Harbour Lane, Camberwell, inflicting a wound in | 


his mouth ; and then ran with great speed towards Dulwich, and the Forest 
Hill station. He was pursued, but distanced those who followed him; at 
last, approaching the Forest Hill station, he ran up an embankment on to 
the line, put himself before an eae and was killed on the spot. 
He has left a widow and three children. At the inquest, it appeared that 
he was in utter poverty, and that this had unhinged his mind. The dis- 
tance he ran after shooting himself was nearly three miles. The Jury could 
not pronounce whether he was killed on the railway “ by accident, or by 
his own wilful act.” 

Mr. Frederick Robert Bolton, a Customhouse-officer, whose duty it was to 
“ test”’ imported spirits, &c., has been poisoned by tasting tincture of aco- 


nite. A case of medicated spirits was received from Scotland; one bottle | 


was wrapped in paper, with no label or writing on this covering. Mr. Ben- 
nett, a gauger, poured a small quantity into a glass, dipped a pen-holder 
into it, and drew it across his lips. Mr. Bolton was sitting by, and Bennett 
asked his opinion about the stuff. Mr. Bolton took the bottle into his hand, 
said he believed it was a “ bitter,” and returned it to Bennett. Bolton must 
have tasted the liquid from the glass or the bottle. A superior officer tore 
the paper from the bottle, and then a label was visible—“ alee tincture 
of aconite; poison.” Mr. Bolton said, he did not believe that he had swal- 
lowed any of the poison, and it does not appear to have taken any effect on 
him while at the office : Mr. Bennett went to a chemist’s and got some medi- 
cine, but had a burning sensation in his throat all the evening. During the 
evening, Mr. Bolton was conveyed to a surgeon's by two persons ; he was much 
exhausted, but perfectly sensible. He said he believed that he had swallowed 
a teaspoonful of the tincture—enough to kill five persons. The surgeon saw 
that the case was hopeless, but gave what medicines might afford relief: the 
unfortunate officer soon expired. At the inquest, Mr. Brain, the chief in the 
deceased’s department, stated that Mr. Bolton and Mr. Bennett had not been 
long employed in that department, and were not well acquainted with the 
various compounds: the unfortunate accident arose from the outer covering 
not having been removed. The Jury gave a verdict that the death was ac- 
cidental ; but suggested to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, “ that when 
any article of a poisonous character is imported, the permit should bear the 
word ‘ poison,’ as well as the nature of the article itself.” 


Che Provinces. 

The Honourable Arthur Duncombe was clected at Beverley on Tuesday, 
by the electors of the East Riding of Yorkshire, to be their Parliamentary 
representative in room of the late Mr. Broadley. Mr. Duncombe gallant- 
ly adhered to his opinions against “ the reckless policy” of Free-trade. 





Mr. Disraeli has been again rehearsing political tactics to the farmers 
of Buckinghamshire. Lately he delivered his counsels to the farmers of 
North Buckinghamshire, assembled at Aylesbury ; on Tuesday he again 
“ partially transgressed the rules” of the South Buckinghamshire Agri- 
cultural Association, after the ploughing-match dinner at Slough, to 
“touch again upon the interesting circumstances of the hour.” Mr. La- 
bouchere should have presided, but as he is still in Spain, the chair was 
taken by the Honourable Mr. Irby. 

Mr. J. Trumper, a gentleman of great intelligence and local repute, 
withal a still faithful Protectionist, proposed the toast which drew forth 
Mr. Disraeli—‘ whose honour was before the whole community, and 
who had graced both the literature and the senatorial history of the 
country.” 

Mr. Disraeli, referring to the observations he had made in the North of 
the county, and to the fact that he has been “described as changing his 
opinions,” observed, that what he lately said, and what he has now to 
repeat, is “what he has been saying for three years in the Ilouse of 
Commons almost in the same words.” 

“There is one point on which we must all agree, and that is, that pro- 
tection to a particular class, irrespective of all other classes, is quite out of 
the question.” In the next place, “ it is quite clear, after the diets that 
has occurred, that if this country arrive, after experience, at the conclusion 
that the change was erroneous, it will not arrive at that conclusion in haste 
ora hurry.” It is for the agriculturists to show the causes why they suffer 
from the change which other classes think so beneficial. ‘ I shall not enter 
into any details now; but, in my opinion, the reason why we find such dif- 
ficulty in entering into competition with the agricultural producers of other 
countries is, that we are suffering under a heavy weight of taxation. (Cheers.) 
And I am quite convinced that you must bring the mind of the farmers 
generally to consider that subject, if they wish anything practical to be done 
at once which may alleviate the suffering which they now every day more 
experience. (4 Voice—* Remuneration of price is of much more conse- 
quence.””) Remuneration of price must depend in a great degree upon the 
cost of production. If you diminish the cost of production, which you do if 
you reduce taxation, you increase the remuneration of price. Remuneration 
of price is what every man wants, but we are to find the different means by 
which remuneration of price may be obtained; and then every one must ad- 
mit that one of the sources of the remuneration of price is the reduction of 
the cost of production. (Cheers. A Voice—“ That won't do it.”) If my 
honourable friend can get laws in this country that will at once give him 
that remunerative price which he requires—if he finds the vast majority of 
the country in favour of such laws—no one will be more glad than myself. 
No one fought more ardently, no one I hope fought more sincerely, than I 

id: my sabre was notched from top to bottom before I ceased to struggle. 
But if you think that you cannot immediately and at once return to that 
system which has been abrogated, but which you have found beneficial, then 

wish to know whether it is your opinion that you should try to do any- 
thing else. . . . . But if you, instead of understandi 





tion, instead of giving your intelligence and energies to this part of the 
question, determine that you will only try to get a remunerative price by 
bringing back an abrogated system, which you know at the present moment 
the country generally will not support you in bringing back, the consequence 
will be, that when the new system of taxation is established, there will be 
imposed fresh burdens on the land, and fresh injustice will be entailed on 
you. 

Brietly repeating the statistical arguments which he advanced at the 
Aylesbury meeting, he proceeded to notice an objection to one of the founda- 
tions of those arguments. “I say that the principle on which your new 
commercial system is established is, that there should not be a tax upon the 
raw material; and, in my opinion, a tax upon land, like all your local 
taxes, is a tax upon the raw material, Since I made that observation, I see that 
there has arisen a great controversy upon the subject. Indeed, almost as J 
entered this room, a most intelligent gentleman now present demurred to 


terial. Land always remains.” Now I think that in that observation I 
trace that fallacy which is very prevalent in this country, and which I am 
convinced should be exposed, as it is most injurious to the farmers of this 
country. Since I made the observation at Aylesbury, I have seen the opinion 
of the most distinguished writer on political economy of the present day— 
Mr. Stuart Mill; and he says, that it is a fallacy to treat land as a raw ma- 
terial, because he says that man did not make the land. But there I think 
that the fallacy of the whole opposition to the principle which I have 
laid down is to be found; Geum what I maintain is, that man 
did make the land—that you the farmers of Buckinghamshire, did 
make the land of South Bucks, I say that it is your cultivation, 
your manures—your artificial manures—your various processes to which 
the land is subjected under your science and experience—that invest 
it with certain creative qualities; that a portion of those qualities is 
wasted by every crop that you produce, and is in fact the raw mate- 
rial of your manufacture: in fact, if you did not cultivate the land, it 
would cease to produce your manufacture. Your machinery is the plough, 
the clod-crusher, the thresher, but not the soil. The soil is the raw mate- 
rial, and it is created by you; and every time that the crop is produced 
some creative qualities of that raw material are expended—some portion, in 
fact, of that raw material which you must supply by renovated skill, by re- 
newed experiments, and by increased culture. Therefore, I say, that land is 
the raw material of the British farmer, and that in this country you tax his 
raw material, whereas the raw material of the manufacturer is not taxed ; 
and you announce this to be the great principle of your new and enlightened 
system of commerce, that no raw material of manufacture should be taxed ; 
and you don’t apply to agriculture the same principle that you do to 
commerce.” 

He deprecated any antagonistic comparisons of the political power of the 
various producing classes ; and again, as formerly, disclaimed the responsi- 
bility of pointing out relief to the distress which it is acknowledged that 
agriculture feels. What has happened since the repeal of the Corn-laws has 
placed the farmers in a much better position as regards public opinion than 
they once enjoyed. Their industry and enterprise are acknowledged; the 
fallacies—calumnies he would call them, if he were not that day disposed to 
use the gentlest terms—which had been diffused at the expense of their energy 
and intelligence, are now refuted by notorious facts. ‘Even the highest 
authority on this subject, Mr. Pusey, says he has been at work at high 


| farming for several years, and that he never could put on 6/. an acre. There- 
g ) ’ 1 


fore, all those stories which carried in a great degree the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, such as that no farmer should have less than 10/. an acre on his farm, 
and that no farm in England had more than 45/. an acre, are put in limbo, 
(Laughter.) Those discussions of 1846, also, have very much cleared the 
reputation of the farmers. We have had since then a great commercial dis- 
tress in 1847, and there was a Committee of the House of Commons ap- 
yointed to inquire into the cause of that commercial distress, I was a Mem- 
o- of that Committee. The gentleman who might have been your chair- 
man today (Mr. Labouchere) was also a Member. We investigated that 
subject with our utmost efforts. I supported those views which are 
popular among ourselves. My friend Mr. Labouchere, a Free-trader, took 
another view of the general question ; but we all arrived at one conclusion. 
It was the unanimous decision of that Committee, which consisted of 
Fixed-duty men, Free-traders, Protectionists, and Manchester men, that 
the commercial distress was principally occasioned by commercial men 
carrying on their business without capital. (Laughter and cheers.) 1 really 
think that is the best vindication of the farmers of Great Britain that has 
yet been made. The year after they repealed the Corn-laws this distress oc- 
curred, and we came to the unanimous conclusion that the principal cause 
of the commercial distress was men trading without capital. But I am re- 
minded of another circumstance. It was always said that one reason why 


, the farmers could not carry on their business to advantage was that they 


could not keep accounts. Now, a great many of my friends who are farmers 
keep accounts. I can go to Wycombe market and buy a farmer’s account- 
book which might compete with many of the ledgers of commercial men, 
But, since that was said, since every leading member of the Manchester 
school held up the farmers of Great Britain as men who could not keep 
accounts, there has been an immense investment of capital—no less than 
200,000,000/.—by commercial men and the middle and trading classes, in the 
construction of railways. Very few of those speculations have turned out so 
satisfactory as was expected; and committees of investigation have been 
formed to inquire into the reasons why they have not yielded what my 
friend has called remunerative prices; which committees have all come 
to the conclusion that this 200,000,000/. has been invested by commercial 
men who cannot keep accounts. (Laughter and cheers.) These circumstances 
tell on the mind of the people ; and year by year the impression is 
growing stronger, that the farmer has not had justice done to him, and that 
even if the change of 1846 was bencficial, as many suppose, it was obtained 
upon false pretences. You have a case the strongest in the world, if you go 
forward onl ask for justice instead of protection. ‘Take protection if you can 
get it. If others get protection, you will have it; but no other class can call 
for financial justice 9 the agricultural class. It is their own case ; and 
if they choose to unite, depend upon it, that the bill which they prefer to the 
Ministry of the country cannot easily be satisfied, and that some compromise 
—which, after all, is an arrangement most in accordance with the common 
sense and experience and character of this country—will be entertained and 
gained, which, if they follow the advice of other gentlemen than the present 
Member for Buckinghamshire who now addresses them, they will have very 
little chance of obtaining. .... Therefore I think there is a general 
disposition on the part of the public opinion of this country to view what is 
called the agricultural question in a temperate and moderate spirit ; and I 
believe there is an anxiety to come to some arrangement, which, without 
mainly interfering with those financial principles prevalent in this country, 
would make the position of the cultivator of the soil casier by reducing the 
cost of his manufacture. If you see those tendencies, is it not extremely 
»olitic and expedient that the agriculturists should put their case in a form 
in which all > some can sympathize? I ask no man to give up his opinion. 
You may believe that what is called protection is the only thing that can se- 
cure you remunerating prices ; but if you believe that at the present moment 


g this part of the ques- | You cannot have back protection, and if you feel that at the present moment 
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you are suffering, is it not the wisest course to ask for that which, in the | 
name of justice, cannot be denied, and whieh is in the way of securing you 


aid and assistance, and which you have every chance and every certainty, if | 





united, of obtaining >?” (Loud cheers.) 

The ‘“ consultative’? meeting of clergy from the Midland Counties at 
Derby, on the subject of Diocesan Synods, took place on Wednesday. 
The Reverend Thomas Collins of Knaresborough presided; Canon Tre- 
vor, Archdeacon Denison, Mr. Meryweather, and Mr. Sweet, were the 
chief clerical speakers, The meeting was made publie to a considerable 


cxtent; and the laity, who were last week invited to attend, took some | 


part in the proceedings,—Captain Moorsom, for instance, moving a reso- 
? >. . 
lution. As we last week stated the substance of the proposed business, 


it 1s not necessary now to say more of that than that the prepared reso- | 


lutions were unanimously adopted. The features of the conference were 
the speeches of Archdeacon Denison and Car on Trevor. 

Archdeacon Denison spoke with a studied gentleness of expression. Te 
declared, that if he has put forward truths which he strongly feels, in a harsh 
or severe manner, he is sincerely sorry for it; but at the same time, he warned 
his clerical brethren, that unless they state positively, dogmatically, and 
uncompromisingly, what they hold, there is no safety for the Church of 
England that more will not fall away from her, either to the ranks of Rome 
or the ranks of Dissent, or, what is worse, into Latitudinarianism and Infi- 
delity. The laity have been hardly used, in so far as the clergy themselves 
have not kept to their distinctive doctrines. They must procecd quietly, 
patiently, and temperately ; never compromis'ng one jot or tittle, but trying 
to do all things with that charity without which they could not hope to’suc- 
ceed either in that or any other course of action. He hoped that the meet- 
ing, though it was larger than the most sanguine might have expected, would 
be but the prelude to still more numerous meetings for the same great pur- 
_ But under no cireumstances let them cespond; “for surely in such 
questions as these a Churchman’s suecess is to do his duty.” ; 

Canon Trevor insisted that the strongest arguments for Diocesan Synods 
lie in the state of things which is advanced as an objection to them—the 
divisions of the Church, and the confessed impotence of particular bishops to 
restore unanimity. In respect to the laity, he declared that he had been 
** perfectly astonished,” in conversing with them, “ to find what they have 
to submit to, and how little redress they receive from their ecclesiastical 
superiors.” ‘* The laity, who are the larger number of her members, had a 
right to a fair administration aceording to the general views of the bishop 
und elergy, and to all the laws, constitutions, rites and doctrines, which are 
their inheritance, but which they never could enjoy, according to the pre- 
‘ent system, as long as they were absolute slaves to the parochial clergyman 
—whilst he in his tura was a slave to their diocesan bishop—who again in 
his turn must be a slave to the Prime Minister—who again (for they had not 
yet the chain of slavery far enough) was the slave of the predominant voice 
of the public press.”’ 

In reference to the general question, Canon Trevor declared that he has 
had the satisfuction of hearing from the lips of the Bishop of Ripon, (and he 
was sure he was justified in stating it publicly,) that nothing would be more 
erateful to him than to feel authorized, from the united opinion of the cler- 
gy, to throw himself on their support in the numerous difliculties of the 
present time, 

The general success of the meeting was the subject of warm congratu- 
lations at the end of the proceedings ; and all departed with warm hopes 
of having made still greater advances by the next quarterly assemblage, — 
to be held in London, on the 22d of January next. 


OSC, 


The sale of Lord Derby's aviary and menagerie at Knowsley com- 
menced on Monday. LTuyers have been attracted from all the states of 
Kurope,—commissioned on behalf of the public zoélogical repositaries in 
the capitals of Paris, Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Berlin. Lord Hill is the 
ouly amateur of note whose attendance is mentioned. The auctioneer, 
Mr. J. C. Stevens of London, took his customers round the grounds, and 
put the lots up to bidding as they came under successive notice. Mr. 
‘Thompson, the keeper of the aviary, seems to have held many commis- 
sions; but M. Preveaux of the Paris Jardin des Plantes, and Lord Hill, 
were often competitors. The sales seem nevertheless to have brought 
what connoisseurs consider to be anything but good prices. 


An extraordinary murder has been perpetrated at a lone cottage in the 
parish of Gayton-le-Marsh in Lincolnshire. On Friday sennight, a man who 
was passing some distance from the cottage, heard a gun discharged; and 
presently Baker, the cottager, ran bleeding from his house, and exclaimed 
that his wife had been killed and himself wounded by a gun, through the 
window. ‘The woman was indeed dead; but on a surgeon examining Baker's 
head no shots could be found in the wounds. The Bakers had not been on 
very good terms together, and latterly the husband had with difficulty in- 
duced his wife to mortgage the cottage, her property, to get money to emigrate. 
Baker was arrested. But subsequent inquiries showed that this was too rash 
« proceeding. A surgeon did find a shot in the man’s head, on the top of 
it; there were foot-marks in the garden, marks where a man had knelt under 
the window, and shots in the window-frame; and the marks were in a 
direction corresponding with Baker's statement of the position of his wife 
and himself when shot. Several shots were taken from the deceased’s neck, 
and a bit of glass was found in her dress. In the house was a loaded gun : 
it had not recently been discharged; the cap had rusted on the nipple. 
When these facts came out, the Magistrates immediately liberated Baker. 
Ue hints that among his wife’s “friends” the culprit might be looked for : 
they wanted to get possession of the cottage and three or four acres of land 
attached to it. 


Three men have perished in Wheal Margaret mine, at Nancledra in Corn- 
wall. They were at work in a level contiguous te the old workings of the 
mine, when ‘a house of water,” forty fathoms above them, burst, anda 
torrent of water and stones poured down. ‘The stones actually tore the 
clothes from one man’s body. Had the disaster occurred two hours sooner, 
many more lives would have been sacriticed. 

Harle, a labouring man, set out at night in a cart to return home from 
Bishop Auckland to Hemsterley. Ile had with him his wife and one of his 
children, a boy of twelve. The night was stormy and dark, and the rivu- 
lets were much swollen with the rain. At anarrowand dangerous ford, the 
cart was swept down the stream. Next day the woman’s basket was found 
on the bank: search was made, and at different spots the three human bodies 
were found, and at another place the dead horse. 


IRELAND. 
Lord John Russell has made the following reply to Lord Lucan’s letter. 
“ Tan-y-Bwich, Sept. 27, 1851. 
“ My Lord—I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 23d in- 
start, conveying the observations of the Boards of Guardians of the county 
of Mayo. These observations do not appear to me to take away the force of 
the remarks made in my previous letter. 
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, held in Ballinasloe on Tuesday. 








(Saturday, 
“* Whether the monies advanced under theacts you mentioned were squan- 
dered in a reckless manner or not—whether the persons to whom the relief 
was extended were those entitled to relief or not—it is clear that it cannot 
be incumbent on any persons charged with the execution of the law to set 
the example of resistance to the law. But, further, the Guardians must re- 
collect that the sums borrowed were borrowed by local bodies, and charged 
| upon the ratepayers. It was impossible for a Government to distinguish the 
me objects of relief from the improper; all they could do was to appoint 

_ bodies, apparently the most deserving of confidence, for the purpose of 

! selection. 
** No one will deny that there was much waste in the expenditure of the 
| sums advaneed. But no one will deny, either, that of the hundreds of thou- 
, sands who received wages in money or relief in food, the greater part were 
victims of the great calamity which at that time afflicted Ireland. 
“T must repeat, that the object of the acts of Parliament you mention was 
, not to make useful public wake, but to give food, or the means of procuring 
food, to the destitute. 

** But whatever abuses might exist, either from local mismanagement or 
the inability of the Board of Works to control so vast a system of relief, the 
sum of four millions granted by the Imperial Parliament must have sur- 
passed the amount of sums so thrown away. 

‘“*T must again ask your Lordship, yourself a member of the Legislature, 
to withdraw your plea of setting yourself above the law, and to substitute for 
it those considerations to which the Treasury can properly listen. 

“T have the honour, &e. J. Russewn. 

“ The Earl of Lucan.” 

A public mecting on the subject of repayment of the famine loans was 
Lord Clanearty presided; and Lord 
Lucan, Lord Crofton, Colonel Knox Gore, Mr. Gregory M.P., Mr. St. 
George M.P., Mr. Anthony O'Flaherty M.P., and Mr. John Reynolds 
M.P., took part in the proceedings. ‘The Chairman, in opening business, 


| particularly contradicted the report that the Guardians of the various 


Unions do not intend at all to repay the advances made by Govern- 
ment, and that they “ repudiate the debt altogether.” 

“Such a report,” said he, “is altogether unfounded.” They are willing 
to pay all the debts that are due; but before paying they must have a full 
‘bill of particulars.” The Government had itself spent the money, and 
wasted it in useless and mischievous works, which only had the effect of de- 
moralizing the people; and, before payment of that money was demanded, 
a full account of the manner in which it was expended should be given. 

Lord Lucan himself echoed this sentiment— 

* Though the Guardians of Irish Unions had been treated with contumely, 
they did not consider that they were less loyal than any others ; and they 
never repudiated their just debts. When the subject of the Government ad- 
vances was fairly examined, and when a proper ‘ bill of particulars ’ was sup- 
plied, they were ready to pay what was due. The advances were made at a 
time when the country was in a wretched condition, and bowed down by 
famine and pestilence : no one would deny the benefits which had been con- 
ferred by English generosity, nor would they forget the private charities of 
which the Irish people had been the objects ; but it was only fuir that they 
should have an accurate account of how the money had been expended, be- 
fore they should be asked to levy a rate for its repayment.” 

Sir T. Bourke could not perhaps speak so strongly about a Government 
with which he had been connected, but even he could not say the Govern- 
ment had done what was wise or just. 

“There was a time for everything; and it was not now, when there was a 
partial failure in both the petato and grain crops, and the resources of the 
people were considerably crippled, that a heavy tax should be laid upon 
them. He should certainly take his stand along with Lord Lucan, and enter 
his protest against the demand for the immediate repayment of the Govern- 
ment advances. He would not be for paying a single shilling until the ‘ bill 
of particulars’ was furnished, and thoroughly investigated and scrutinized ; 
and then, any more than Lord Lucan, he would not think of preaching ‘ re- 
pudiation.’ ” 

And so all the other speakers went on; all on the same tack of repu- 

diating repudiation, and of “only asking” a bill of particulars. The 
meeting resolved, that “a careful investigation ought to be entered upon 
before Committees of the two Houses of Parliament, to ascertain to what 
amount repayment can with justice be demanded and insisted on, with 
due regard to the interests and circumstances of the country”; that the 
Guardians then assembled at the mecting ‘must object to be made 
agents for collecting a tax which does not strictly come within the limits 
of their duties” ; and that the Treasury should be memorialized accord- 
ingly. - 
As a pendent to these resolutions, the meeting resolved, that if the mo- 
nies wasted on useless public works had been applied to such a great ob- 
ject as improving Galway harbour, with the ultimate view of Transat- 
lantic communication, vast present evils would have been averted ; and 
therefore they resolved, in conclusion, that “ the time has arrived for the 
formation of a Transatlantic packet company,” in which they bound them- 
selves to take shares. 


The famous fair of Ballinasloe was held on Saturday and during the 
larger half of this week. The accounts concur in describing it asa 
hopeful one both for sellers and buyers. The sheep and horses were nu- 
merous and superior; and advancing prices were realized for all the va- 
rious stock. ‘Ihe show of horses was one of the finest ever seen, and 
sales were brisk. For cattle, however, the call was not so brisk as it was 
for sheep. It is said that the unusual demand for sheep is to a consider- 


| able extent caused by landlords who are putting stock upon farms that 


have come into their own hands in consequence of the enormous and 
still continuing emigration, 





A whirlwind passed through part of the city of Limerick on Sunday after- 
noon. The course it followed was narrow in width, but its violence was ex- 
traordinary. Trees were torn up, whirled through the air, and deposited at 
some distance ; planks and timber whistled through the air; shop-fronts and 
windows of houses were blown in, the fragments of the windows being lost 
from their minuteness. Several persons were hurt. Some were cut 7 frag- 
ments of glass; and Lord George Quin, while sitting in his hotel, was 
wounded in the thigh by a slate which was dashed through the win- 
dow. ‘Two men were lifted thirty feet into the air; and one of them, Tho- 

| mas Ryan, was dashed against a wall with such force that he received a con- 
| cussion of the brain, his arm was fractured, and several ribs were broken : he 
| has expired in the hospital ; while the other sufferer is in a precarious state. 
' Three persons are missing ; two of them were milkwomen, who are supposed 
to have been blown into the water. A man relates that he was carried by 
the wind across the river at a point where it is a quarter of a mile broad, and 
deposited on the other side unhurt. Large planks were blown to a distanee 
of half a mile. When the whirlwind struck the water, it is said to have 
i raised it fifty yards. The phwnomenon appears to have been quite un- 
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led in the locality, and has raised some superstitious surmises as to its | of the colonies are to conduet the affairs of each colony under the con- 


cause: unfortunately, no seientific man happened to witness it. 

A very heavy fall of rain in the neighbourhood of Belfast flooded the town 
in all parts. In seme places the depth of water was trivial, but in others it 
amounted to nearly four feet. A man who was moving some scaffolding that 
was in danger, was struck on the head by a piece of timber, and the blow 
was fatal. 





SCOTLAND. 


Cardinal Wiseman is expected to visit Abbotsford on Tuesday, for the 
purpose of setting in order some things that are supposed necessary in the 
large hall of the mighty minstrel, now, we believe, fitted up as a Popish 
chapel.—Vorth British Mail. 


apiece of ground ten acres in extent to form a park for the inhabitants, 
with 500/. to defray the cost of laying it out in an ornamental manner. 
It is to be called “ Shedden Park,” in memory of Mrs. Robertson's ne- 
phew, Mr. Shedden, the lamented owner of the yacht Nancy Dawson, 
who volunteered his services in the search for Sir John Franklin. 





The autumnal session of the Glasgow Circuit Court of Justiciary, which 
ended on Monday, “ has been remarkable beyond any that preceded it,” 
says the correspondent of the Zimes, “ for the number of trials arising out 
of deaths by violence and injuries from shooting and stabbing.”’ 

A man bearing the ill-omened name of Hare was sentenced on Thursday 
last week, to be hanged on the 22d instant, for murder, by stabbing. On Mon- 
day, Thomas Haggarty, an Irishman, was found guilty of dangerously stab- 


| neva on the Ist instant, by the Bishop of Winchester. 


trol of the Council of Ministers, aided by special Councils. The ordi- 
nances profess the object of increasing the rapidity of governmental ac- 
tion, and neutralizing the effects of geographical distance. 

The Daily News quotes a letter received in town “ from a highly re- 
spectable party in Gibraltar,” to the effect that customs-relaxations are 
contemplated. by Spain in favour of England. 

“It is anticipated by parties who are likely to be well informed on the sub- 
ject, that the privilege at present granted to Spanish vessels carrying 
goods to England, viz. admission on the same terms as English vessels, will 
shortly be reciprocated by the Spanish Government ; so that English vessels 
arriving from England or Gibraltar at Spanish ports will be admitted on 
paying the same duties as Spanish vessels, and that goods thus imported 


Mrs. Robertson, of Ednam House, has presented to the town of Kelso will be admitted on paying the same duties as if brought in Spanish vessels.” 
. - , ? 


Swirzer_anv.—The first stone of an English church was laid at Ge- 
A large number 
of persons were present—English families of distinction resident in Ge- 
neva, and inhabitants of the town. The Bishop, in his address at the 
close of the ceremony, told the spectators, that five-and-thirty years since 
he obtained from the old Government of Geneva permission to celebrate 
an English service in the chapel of the hospital ; he now had to thank 
the new Government for their liberal grant of the site of the present 
building. He trusted that the best and kindest feelings might always ex- 
ist between his countrymen and the inhabitants of Geneva, and that God 
would prosper their work. The President of the local government, M. 


| Moulinié, replied, that he was most pleased to have been present at the 


bing Frederick Irvine, a tartan-manufacturer, whom he met in the street, | 


and who gave him no offence : he was sentenced to be transported for life. 

Current events promise that the next session of the Circuit Court will 
also be a serious one, 

Patrick M‘Cluskey, an Irishman, has in a street quarrel been stabbed by 
a man who is not at present known, in so serious a manner that he lies in 
the Infirmary in a critical state. 

At Greenock there has been preferred the charge—“ happily rare in Seot- 
land’’—of a wife poisoning her husband. “An old man, named Thomas 
Macvey, who earned a living by dealing in apples, butter, fish, and other 


articles, took into his house about six mouths ago a young Irishman, named | ‘ ; : ; J her 1 
i in Lombardy during the reviews as it has been this weck in England for 


David Mullen, as a lodger. Macvey soon had cause to suspect an improper 


connexion between this man and his wife, Sarah M’Gullion ; when the for- | 


mer was turned out of doors. Macvey was suddenly taken ill with vomiting 
and purging, on Thursday week, and after extreme suffering died on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. ‘The late lodger (Mullen) made his appearance at the wake 
the same night, and on the following day the body was hurriedly buried. 
No sooner had the interment taken place than Mullen and the widow made 
a eam for getting married ; but the suspicions on the part of the neigh- 
urs became excited, and Mullen was 

dren as he leftthe house. In the mean time it came out, that the woman had 
purchased arsenic at a druggist’s on the Thursday her husband became ill, 
and again on the Saturday before his death ; which she ostentatiously mixed 
with oatmeal in the shop, on the pretext that the poison was intended to 
kill rats, although it has been ascertained that rats did not infest the house. 
The woman was taken into custody, and the body was exhumed on Saturday 
last ; and Doctors Auld and Laurie are engaged in making a chemical analy- 
sis of the contents of the stomach and bowels, with the view of determining 
the existence or non-existence of poison. Meanwhile, the people of Green- 
ock are in a state of painful excitement on the subject, until the result of 
the chemical analysis shall have been known.” 

William Fraser, of Inver, near Tain, has been poisoned with arsenic. It 
has been ascertained that both his wife and his son, a lad of seventeen, pur- 
chased arseni>; and they seem to have had an ill feeling against the man, as 
they did not consider that he made sufficient efforts to support his family. 
Letters from the son to the mother were found, which contained severe re- 
flections against the father: in several of them the son urged his mother to 
destroy his father’s life, and in one of them even threatened to do it himsclf. 
On this diseovery the mother and son were immediately taken into custody, 
and have been committed for trial on the charge of murder. 


Mr. Mackenzie, a farmer of Fodderty in Strathpeffer, has been killed by a 
bull, which assailed him on his letting it out of a shed. Mrs. Mackenzie 
missed her husband for a long time, and went in search of him; she found 
him yet alive, but he died the following day. 





Fortign oud Calonial. 


Francr.—A few days ago, the Colonel of the Sixth Regiment of the 
Line, M. De Gardarens de Boisse, issued an ‘order of the day to his re- 
giment, announcing its recall by the Government to Paris. Colonel De 
Gardarens informed his regiment, that it is “the only one of the four 
regiments charged to practise firing which makes a movement this year”: 
he had made himself“ responsible to the Prince President’’ that the 
regiment is worthy in every respect of the “ unexampled favour.” 

*Yes,”’ he exclaims, “ we will march [to Paris] as a single man; and 
your Colonel, who swears to show you the road, to plant the flag of Order on 
the barricade of Anarchy, as formerly he planted, amidst the dead and dying, 
bullets, and grape-shot, that of the nation on the breach of Constantine, 
only demands of you to avenge him if he should fall beneath the shots of the 
parricides of our beautiful country.” 

The Minister of War rebuked Colonel De Gardarens, in the Moniteur 
de T_Armee, for imputing that the movements of troops are decided by 
improper motives—according to opinions that “a peculiar bravery” 
animates certain corps. On these two “errors” the expression of the 
formal dissatisfaction of the Minister “has not been delayed.” But that 
expression of dissatisfaction was so precisely limited to the breach of 
military etiquette, that the passing over of the fierce political declamation 
was all the more evident to the Democratic journals, who have lashed the 
Minister for his partiality. 

The correspondent of the Daily News states that a most fraternal re- 
conciliation has been effected in Paris between General Narvaez and Sir 
Henry Bulwer. The event was marked by a grand dinner given by 
Narvaez at the Trois Fréres Provencaux; at which the Spanish Minis- 
ter, Donoso Cortes, and the Dukes of Osana, Ribas, and Tamames, and 
all the grandees and dons of note at Paris, were present. 

Sparn.—The Madrid Gazette of the 1st instant published deerees or- 
daining changes in the administration of the island of Cuba. They 
create a Colonial Council to despateh all affairs relative to the Colonial 
possessions, with the exception of such as are at present specially directed 
by the Ministers of Finance, War, and Marine. The President of the 
Commail is to despatch Colonial affairs; and the Captains-General of each 


ceremony ; that England had always been a friend to Switzerland; and 
that, although Switzerland was a small country, it was happy to make a 
present to England that was acceptable. He hoped that the edifice might 
continue in perpetuity as a place of worship for the English, and that they 
would even more than ever be induced to become residents at Geneva. 
Avstria.—The Emperor has suddenly cut short his Italian progress, 
and gone from Milan, with unwonted speed, to Vienna. He left Milan on 
the Ist instant, and was at Schénbrunn the next day. There has been 
much speculation on the event, and on the motives which brought it 
about, —whether it was personal or political ; and if political, whether it 
was connected with internal or external policy. The weather was as bad 


the more peaceful progress of our own Sovereign. Some said that the 
young Emperor was mortified at the failure of his great military manau- 
vres before eminent foreign generals, through the soaked softness of the 
ground, and had run home in a pet: others say that he had divined 
the sombre spirit of unwelcome which filled the hearts of his Italian sub- 


| jects, and had hastened home in political mistrust: some of the Vienna 


by a mob of women and chil- | 





correspondence asserts that intestine divisions in his Cabinet needed 
the weight of his opinions to suppress them: last of al. it is re- 
ported that grave complications between his Cabinet and the Ottoman 
Ministry had recalled him homewards. Austrian subjects have suffered 
from Turkish troubles on the Bosnian frontier; reparation has been de- 
manded, and refused, or not promptly enough conceded; and Austria, 
smarting under the diplomatic discomfiture in the Kossuth affair, was 
eager to retaliate on this vulnerable point. This report is backed b 
statements that at least ten thousand Croatian troops are on their mare 
to the Bosnian frontier. 

America.—The news from the United States bodes a commercial 
crisis. Business matters at New York were under a cloud from the in- 
creasing scarcity of money. Credit had been becoming daily more re- 
stricted, when three country banks near New York, which had a great 
circulation in that city, suspended payment,—the People’s Bank, Pater- 
son, the Commercial Bank, North Amboy, both in New Jersey; and the 
Bank of Salisbury, Maryland, Other banks were distrusted, and a gene- 
ral anxiety was prevalent. 

AvstraLian Gotp Reciox.—The advices from Sydney and the gold 
region round Bathurst in the interior, which arrived about a month 
since, were brought across the Pacific by the Sir Thomas Arbuthnot; and 
being conveyed across the Isthmus of Panama, were brought on to Lon- 
don by the West Indian mail-steamer. The Sir Thomas Arbuthnot has 
now completed her voyage homewards round Cape ILorn, and has brought 
more detailed accounts of the discoverics in the Australian California, 
The latest papers from Sydney are of the 9th June; the latest news from 
the diggings, which lie about a hundred and twenty or thirty miles West of 
Sydney, is to the 3lst May. The accounts make it certain that an extraordi- 
nary quantity of gold had been found, but equally certain that the discovery 
of gold was a matter of great vicissitude : some diggers were exceedingly 
fortunate; others, the greater proportion of the whole, only moderately 
fortunate ; and some few did not clear their expenses, and were driven to 
return homewards, begging work or charitable subsistence by the way. 
A number of letters are quoted by the Sydney Empire, from persons most 
of whom are known to the editor, describing their own success or de- 
scribing the success of others of which they had ocular demonstration. 
Several of these accounts concur in the statement that Captain Hindson 
had got in his possession twenty pounds weight of gold, and that amongst 
this heap of treasure was one lump weighing 464 ounces; which, at the 
market-rate on the diggings and in Bathurst, would be worth about 1502, 
With reference to the character of the population that has adjourned to 
the mines, and to the total yield of gold that the miners have as yet se- 
cured, the Syduey Empire has the following. 

“There are some individuals who blaze abroad their success and exhibit 
their gains exultingly ; but the majority are cautious in revealing the result 
of their labours. It is shrewdly suspected, therefore, that much more has 
been collected than has passed into the hands of the gold-buyers, and that 
secrecy has been most carefully preserved just where success has been 
greatest. For example, it is known that a party of five or six magistrates 
from Bathurst have been working in company, and have proved eminently 
successful; but the amount of their gains is kept strictly private. We were 
informed by a member of the Legislative Council, that one of this party had 
stated his share of the profits to be 2000/. But this statement depended on 
report, and therefore wanted confirmation. It would appear from all ac- 
counts, that not less than 20,000/. worth has been already procured by those 
who make no secret of their success. But what proportion this may to 
the total amount collected, we cannot guess.” 

In reference to the derangement of the labour and.produce market, the 
new evidence is corrective of the first accounts. The numbers of mi- 
ners appear to have been much fewer than was supposed. About 
ten days before the latest accounts started from the diggings, the number 
was estimated to be 1500, and at the latest moment they were set down 
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at 2000. The accounts also contain statements, repeated in many forms, 
that “the desertion of shepherds was not so extensive as had at first been 
represented.” The prices of provisions were not so enormously risen as 
was stated. Mr. John Woodward writes from the Orange township, 
which is next to the mines, to beg the editor of the Sydney Empire “ not 
to drive the colony mad about the price of flour at the gold-mines ”’; for 
they had “plenty of tea, sugar, and tobacco,” and other similar neces- 
saries, “at a little advance on the usual prices.” 

The Government had awarded 500/. to Mr. Hargreaves for his dis- 
covery; and had appointed Mr. Hardy their Commissioner at the mines. 
Mr. Hardy arrived at the mines on the Ist June, with a party of mounted 
police ; and he seems immediately to have taken some measures to carry 
out the proclamation of Sir W. Fitzroy claiming the gold-mines as Crown 
property ; but his measures were discreet and progressive. ‘ He did not 
press the diggers who were without means for the immediate payment of 
the licence-fee, but gave thema week for the purpose, and offered to take 
the amount in gold-dust.” An impression prevailed that the Govern- 
ment had exclusive intelligence of other important discoveries—mines of 
plumbago, or platinum, promising more wealth than the diggings of gold. 





Pisrellancans. 


Last night’s Gazette notifies the issue of Royal letters patent, on the 
8th instant, appointing Vice-Chancellor Sir James Lewis Knight Bruce, 
and Vice-Chancellor Lord Cranworth, to be Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peal in Chancery. 


The arrival of Kossuth in England has been delayed by political inci- 
dents at Marseilles. As soon as the Mississippi frigate entered the roads 
of Marseilles, Kossuth addressed to the Prefect of the department a note 
demanding of the Government, as “purely a question of humanity,” “a 
free passage and protection through France’; it being his intention to go 
to England and place his children at school there, before he proceeded to 
America on board the Mississippi, “sent expressly for me by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” The Prefect, M. Suleau, answered, 
“through an indirect channel,” in a note quoting instructions of the Mi- 
— of the Interior, that the demand could not be granted. He 
a — 

“*M. Kossuth, whose passports have not been signed by the Minister of the 
French Republic at Constantinople, having been permitted to land at Mar- 
seilles solely in consequence of a desire expressed by him, and on account of 
the health of his wife and children, I must consider him as being still on 
board the American steam-frigate Mississippi.” 

Kossuth replied to this refusal by issuing the following public address 
to the “ Democrats of Marseilles.” 

“Citizens—The Government of the French Republic having refused me 
permission to traverse France, the people of Marseilles, yielding to the im- 
pulse of one of those generous instincts of the French heart which are the 
inexhaustible source of the nobleness of your nation, has honoured me by a 
manifestation of its Republican sentiments ; a manifestation honourable for 
its motives, manly for its resolution, peaceable in its ardour, and as majestic 
in its calmness as Nature, the grand image of God, before the tempest. I 
have heard my name blended with the hymn of the Marseillaise, and with 
the shouts of ‘Vive la République!’—a cry which is the only legal one in 
France; the only one whose legitimacy has been won by the blood of the 
martyrs of liberty! It is so natural to love freedom! it is so light to suffer 
for it! it is almost less than a mere duty. But there is indeed a supreme 
glory in the thought of being identified with the principle of liberty in the 
mind of the French people. I have no desire for glory; but this glory I 
accept, in order to merit it. I an it as a pledge of common interests, 
and I accept it as a testimony of the fraternity of the French nation with 
all nations. I —“ it as the sign of salvation for my beloved country. To 
you, Frenchmen! Republicans! is the honour of that salvation ! To us, 

oor Hungarians, the duty of meriting it. We shall merit it. My nation 
will understand the appeal of your fraternity. It will be proud of, and 
bravely 7 to it, as those ought to do who are honoured in being called 
‘brothers’ by the French people. These are the only thanks worthy of the 
poovle of Marseilles; worthy of that manifestation with which they have 

onoured me—yet not me, but my nation, and, in my nation, the past less 
than the future ! 

“ Permit me not to speak any more of the refusal of the Government of the 
French Republic to grant me a passage through its territory. I know that 
the French people are not cmpladtiie for, and are not identified with its 
acts. I know that neither Mr. L. N. Bonaparte nor M. Faucher are the 
French nation. I knew, and I know, that the Executive Power is delegated 
to them, but that the honour of the French nation is not in their keeping. 
I shall no longer bear in mind their refusal ; and I desire that humanity shall 
not remember it, if by any chance those who have been already in exile, and 
who, to all appearance, have forgotten it, should again be so. Last evening 
one of your brethren - our brethren) an operative of Marseilles—oh ! I know 
his name, and I shall not forget it—came, in spite of the cold, and swimming 
through the water, on board the American frigate, to press my hand. 
pressed his hand with pity, with emotion, and gently reproached him for his 
temerity. ‘Que voulez vous ?’ he answered ; ‘I desired to touch your hand, 
I could not find a boat, I took to the water, and here lam! Are there any 
obstacles to him who wills ?? I bowed to these noble words. The love of 
liberty, the sentiment of duty and fraternity, were mine before coming to 
Marseilles ; but it is at Marseilles I have found the motto, ‘ There are no 
obstacles to him who wills.’ That motto shall be mine. Vive la République ! 

“* Health and fraternity ! Lovis Kossutu. 

“ Marseilles Roads, on board the frigate Mississippi, of the 
United States, 29th September 1851.” * 

When this address appeared in the London papers of Tuesday, “ much 
dissatisfaction was excited in the minds of many of the best friends of 
the Hungarian cause, and of those who were disposed to do honour to 
Kossuth.” So vouched the Globe ; and accordingly that journal sought 
to explain away the cause of dissatisfaction. 

“*We understand from the best authority, that the facts of the case are as 
follows. Admitting that the signature to the document in question is 
genuine, Kossuth is not to be held responsible for the turn of language, and 
the sentiment thereby conveyed, of the document itself. On the contrary, 
it is well known that it does in no way represent his sentiments, but is con- 
trary to the uniform current of his principles. Kossuth is very imperfectly 
acquainted with the French language. There are many, however, both in 
France and elsewhere, eagerly seeking from various different motives to 
compromise him, and to get him committed to a union with the Republican 
party of the Ultra-Democratic school. The refusal of the French Govern- 
ment to let him pass through France afforded a capital opportunity to at- 
tempt the effecting of this object. He could not have written the manifesto 
in question, and he could only have imperfectly understood its meaning. No 








one will be more surprised or mortified than himself, when he learns the 
sense in which the language to which his signature has been obtained is 
understood in the West of Europe. The success of the manceuvre by which 
he has thus become apparently compromised will be but short-lived. His 
first words, when he arrives in England, will, we are assured, dispel the ap- 
prehensions of his friends. Meantime, the above explanation may be relied 
upon, as showing the extent to which he is responsible for the language 
used, and the means by which the document has been procured.” 

The enthusiastic admirers of the patriot are preparing a grand recep- 
tion for him in this country. The forward Metropolitan parishes of Mary- 
lebone and St. Pancras have voted addresses of congratulation, and 
some of the leading Liberal provincial capitals have ‘come out strong’’ 
in the same line—Birmingham and Bath especially. Southampton, as the 
place of landing, and as a focus of spirited Liberalism, will naturally make 
a very hearty demonstration. The Corporation intend, if Kossuth shall 
arrive in the Mississippi, to go in state and present their address to him on 
deck; if he come in one of the Peninsular steamers, they will give him 
the most distinguished reception on their own ground. 

The day of Kossuth’s arrival is uncertain. It may be today, tomorrow, 
or not before Monday or Tuesday. Lord Dudley Stuart, who is the 
bearer of the Marylebone address, and who will be the companion of Kos- 
suth on his visit to the city of London, is awaiting the telegraphic news 
of Kossuth’s arrival at Broadlands, the seat of Lord Palmerston in Hamp- 
shire. 


Some expressions in the letter of Lord Londonderry to the President of 
the French Republic respecting Abd-el-Kader have called forth the Duke 
de Nemours in reply. 

4 M. UV Editeur du Morning Post. 

“ Monsieur l’Editeur—C’est seulement hier, et par la traduction qu’en ont 
donnée les journaux Frangais et Belges, que j’ai eu connaissance des lettres 
du Marquis de Londonderry quij ont été insérées dans le numéro de votre 
journal du ler Octobre. C'est ce qui vous expliquera pourquoi je viens si 
tard demander 4 votre loyauté de publier la presente réponse aux paroles 
du Marquis sur ma famille. 

“ Lord Londonderry, en effet, ne se contentant pas du réle facile de cham- 
pion de la mise en liberté d’Abd-el-Kader, juge a propos de deverser A cette 
occasion l’injure sur le feu Roi Louis Philippe, mon pere, et sur mon frére, 
le Due d’Aumale. Je laisse aux esprits sans et aux cours bien placés, le 
soin d’apprécier cette maniére de faire de la générosité, en dirigeant des at- 
taques gratuites contre un prince banni de sa patrie, contre un roi mort 
dans I’exil, dont on avait plus d’une fois accepté ’hospitalité. Mais, en méme 
temps, it déclare ici formellement que ces attaques sont calomnicuses, et 
fort de l’honneur de tous les biens, je les repousse ici, en leur nom, avec la 
méme hauteur que les assurances de pitié et de commiseration qui les sui- 
vent. 

“ Recevez, Monsieur I’Editeur, l’assurance de ma considération pour vous. 

‘Claremont, le 5 Octobre 1851. UIs D’ORLEANS.”” 

With reference to the same correspondence between the English Mar- 
quis and the French President, the Patrie says— 

“ We know, in fact, that the Marquis of Londonderry suppressed the last 
phrase of the letter of the President, which was as follows—‘ What would 
most injure the cause which you wish to serve, would be your bringing the 
matter before the English Parliament or the English press.’ ”’ 

An article in the Zimes having criticized the correspondence, the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry yesterday addressed the following letter of explana- 
tions to the Times. 

“ Sir—I am not disposed to submit to wrong inferences being drawn from 
any hopes I have formed and publicly declared as to the liberation of Abd- 
el-Kader; and x reading today your criticisms, and appreciating your 
general candour, I transcribe the President’s own autograph words, which 
the editor of the Morning Post has thought fit to leave out, and to alter my 
amend to him in another important part, which corroborates my views and. 

opes— 

eye veux tét ou tard mettre l’Emir en libert¢, parceque je crois que Yhonneur. 
de la France y est engagé. 

** « J’ai trouvé la Porte Ottomane trés bien dispos¢ A l’accueillir; mes intentions 
ne sont pas changées vis 4 vis l’Emir, mais il fallait attendre encore.’ 

“The President, then, does inform me of every point I have ventured to 
solicit, and what his present determination is. The fact I have. The de- 
lays and resolves are not necessary for me to proclaim; although the former 
is ze to my purpose, and now to my truth and honesty before the 

ublic. 
’ “T remain, Sir, yours very obediently, 
“ Tower of Garron, Uct. 5. 

“ N.B.—I think it due to myself to enclose the copy of a letter I have 
written to a friend of mine in London to give to the editor of the Morning 
Post to publish, if he does not alter and give the true construction to the 
communications he has received from me.”’ 


VANE LoNDONDERRY. 


The sudden death of the Earl of Liverpool, on Friday last, at his resi- 
dence, Buxted House in Sussex, was briefly mentioned in our latest edi- 
tion last week. The circumstances of the event, as told by the Globe, 
have a melancholy interest. 

“The noble Lord being indisposed on Monday last, Mr. Prince, surgeon, 
of Uckfield, was sent for, and found his Lordship labouring under a slight 
attack of pleurisy. No dangerous symptoms appeared, however, to have 
manifested themselves, as his Lordship was perfectly able to leave his room 3 
and it was not until Thursday that it was considered advisable to 
obtain additional medical assistance. On that day, however, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, a message was despatched to Dr. Brown of Brighton ; 
who was speedily in attendance, and, having consulted respecting 
the proper treatment, returned to that town, leaving Mr. Prince in attend- 
ance on his Lordship. At that time the noble Lord evidently thought the 
attack was not of a serious character, for he would not allow any one to sit 
up during the night; and it was only by Mr. Prince’s directions that, un- 
known to his Lordship, a person did remain in attendance. That there was 
then some anxiety manifested, however, by those around his Lordship, is 
evident from the fact that a messenger was despatched that night to the Isle 
of Wight, to inform his Lordship’s eldest daughter, Lady Catherine Har- 
court, of her noble parent’s illness. It was about eleven o’clock when his 
Lordship retired for the night. A foot-bath was placed for his use, and the 
servants retired. It was the last time the noble Lord was scen alive. About 
half-past two o’clock on Friday morning, Mr. Prince and his Lordship’s valet 
knocked at the door of his = he ing-apartment, in order to administer the 
medicine which had been prescribed. There was no answer. Thinking his 
Lordship had fallen asleep, they opened the door, and then they were indeed 
startled by the sight that presented itself. His Lordship usually slept on a 
sofa bedstead, which stood against the wall of the apartment. On this bed- 
stead, in a sitting position, his head supported by the wall, lay the noble 
Lord. Life was quite extinct ; and at least an hour and a half, it was calcu- 
lated, must have elapsed since his Lordship’s decease. The foot-bath had 
evidently been used, and every preparation usual with his Lordship before 
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lying down had been made. It is of course impossible now to ascertain pre- 
cisely when the lamentable event occurred; but it is supposed, from his 
Lordship’s position, that he died just as he was getting into bed, being sud- 
denly seized with a spasm of the heart, which was the proximate cause of 
his Lordship’s decease. The bell, which was quite within reach of his Lord- 
ship, was never rung ; which renders it almost certain that his death must 
have been frightfully sudden. Immediate steps were taken to convey the 
melancholy intelligence to his Lordship’s relatives.” 


Charles Cecil Cope Jenkinson, third Earl of Liverpool, Baron Hawkes- | 


bury, and a Baronet, was half-brother of the second Earl, who was 
Premicr of the celebrated Liverpool Administration, and who died in 
1828. He was aman of a cultivated and well-exercised mind, of an 
amiable disposition, and a very superior country gentleman. Queen 


Victoria, while residing as Princess, with the Duchess of Kent, near Tun- | 


bridge Wells, was a frequent visitor at Buxted Park, and gave the late 
Earl the honour of an attached friendship; and in the last Administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel he held the oftice of Lord Steward of her Majesty's 
Household. 

The late Peer was married in 1810, to Julia Evelyn Medley; the only 
child and heiress of Sir G. A. W. Shuckburg Evelyn; by whom he ac- 
quired the magnificent domain of Buxted, with its dependencies of Fris- 
ton Place, Coneyburg Park, &c. in Sussex. By that marriage he has 
left three daughters: one was married to Colonel F. Harcourt, brother of 
the present Member for Oxfordshire ; another to Viscount Milton, who 
died in 1837. As there is no male issue of the first Earl now alive, the 
titles have become extinct. 

Viscount Bolingbroke died on Wednesday sennight, at the residence of 
his daughter, the Honourable Mrs. Shaw, near Elgin. 

Heury St. John, fourth Viscount Bolingbroke and fifth Viscount St. John, 
was born in March 1786; and succeeded to the titles on the death of his 
father, in 1824. In 1812 he married Maria, daughter of Sir Henry St. John 
Mildmay ; who died in 1836. Lord Belingbroke was for many years in the 
habit of spending a portion of almost every season in the North. This 
year he took his accustomed trip, in his usual health; but, while spending 
a few days in Sutherlandshire, he had a severe attack, which scriously af- 
fected the nervous system. He was ultimately conveyed to the residence of 
his daughter. 
day he breathed his last. His eldest son, Henry St. John, who succeeds 
him as fifth Viscount Bolingbroke and sixth Viscount St. John, was born 
in 1820. 

The venerable Lord Stafford expired at Hampton Court on Saturday, 
in his cighty-first year. 

George William Stafford Jerningham succeeded his father as seventh 
Baronet in 1809; and succeeded in establishing his right to the ancient 
barony of Stafford, after the reversal, in 1824, of the attainder of the un- 
fortunate Sir William Howard, Viscount Stafford, beheaded in 1678. His 
Lordship assumed, in 1826, the additional surname of Stafford. Te is suc- 


A second attack completely prostrated him, and on Wednes- | 


literary rank which his subsequent works only confirmed and made more 


acknowledged by all the world. “ The Spy” was instantly popular in his 
own country ; and besides its circulation in English, French, and other Euro- 
ean languages, it appeared in the Persian language, at Ispahan, in 1847. 
fis other best romances and novels are as well known to English readers as 
those of the great Scottish master whom it was his ambition to be compared 
with : they form a list of thirty-four ; “and their variety exceeds that of 
any other American writer,” says the New York Herald. 

Besides the romances and novels, he published a popular “ History of the 
United States Navy,” in two volumes ; “ Notions of the Americans, by a 
Travelling Bachelor ”’; “Gleanings in Europe,” in six volumes ; ** Sketches 
of Switzerland,” in four volumes; a small political work called * The 
American Democrat ’’; and a “ Letter to his Countrymen ’’; likewise ‘* Lives 
of Distinguished Naval Officers,” in two volumes. The “ History of the 
Navy ”’ has been popular with his countrymen ; but the other works less so 
than his novels. 

About the year 1827 he visited Europe. The American biographer we 
have quoted says—‘ He was welcomed into the most refined literary and 
aristocratic circles; but always sustained the character of an American, by 
placing before the European public the truth with regard to his native country, 
in his conversation, and by his contributions to the press, when required to 
defend the institutions and character of the United States from attacks and 
misrepresentations. Among others whose friendship he enjoyed was General 
Lafayette, and other friends of America in France and England. Several of 
the works referred to were published during Mr. Cooper's visit to Europe. 
We believe he was absent some ten years ; and on his return he continued his 
literary labours. His popularity, however, was checked by the attacks of the 
press on some of his works which were supposed to show an aristocratic ten- 
dency.” 

“Mr. Cooper, in his politics, professed Democratic notions ; but his personal 
popularity as a politician was not extensive, however he may have been ad- 
mired or esteemed among his own immediate circle of friends. In religion he 
was a zealous Episcopalian, and often represented the church of his village in 
the stated conventions of that denomination. One of his daughters, it will be 
remembered, has appeared as an authoress, particularly of a popular work 
called * Rural Hours.’ ” 

English literature has also lost one of its ornaments. The venerable 
Mrs. Sherwood died at her residence, Twickenham, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, though the event only now goes the round of the publie journals. 
Mrs. Sherwood was in the seventy-seventh year of her age, but her death 
is said to have taken place “ rather suddenly.” 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 


| for the week ending on Saturday last. 


ceeded by his eldest son, Henry Valentine, now Baron Stafford; who is | 


married to a niece of the Duke of Norfolk. 

An eminent foreign diplomatist has also been suddenly removed by 
death. Count Reventlow, the Danish Ambassador to this country, died 
suddenly on Monday morning, at the Star Hotel, Glasgow. 


He had been paying a visit to Sir James Matheson, at Lewes, during the | 





last five weeks; and arrived in Glasgow on Saturday evening, accompanied 
by the Countess Reventlow and his two daughters, the Ladies Hilda and 
Malvina Reventlow, en route for London. At that time he seemed to be in 
good health; and he remained so until Monday morning about three o’clock, 
when he became suddenly ill, and expired almost instantly. Dr. Macfar- 
lane and Dr. Clark were called in. So far as could be ascertained without a 
particular post-mortem examination of the body, it seemed that a spasmodic 
affection of the heart was the immediate cause of death. Count Reventlow 
has been for a considerable time the Danish Ambassador at the British 
Court, and was highly respected in that capacity by those with whom his 
official duties brought him into communication. During Monday forenoon, 
Sir James Anderson and the Danish Consul, Mr. Westonholz, called at the 
Star Hotel, to offer their services to the Countess Reventlow ; but her Lady- 
ship and her daughters had departed for London by the express morning 
train. The body of the deceased followed by the evening train, 

The foreign obituary of the week has also included a name formerly of 
European note. Don Manuel Godoy, the once celebrated and powerful 
Prince of Peace, in Spain, died on Saturday, at his lodging in the Rue 
Michodiere, Boulevards Italiens, in the eighty-seventh year of hisage. A 
Paris letter states some of the incidents of his later and obscurer days. 

“The deceased noble had been residing in the same house for the last 
thirty years. In the year 1847, the Spanish Ministry published a royal 
decree, authorizing the return of the Duke of Alcudia (the title of Prince of 
Peace not being recognized) to Spain, and that a certain portion of his once 
vast property should be restored. The latter part of the decree was acted 
upon, however, in the same manner as such restitutions are generally made 
in Spain; and the only income of the deceased Prince was an allowance 
made him by one of his children in Spain. The Prince was, for a short time 

fore his 
the credit of the royal order in question; but it isto be presumed that Eng- 
lish capitalists did not sufficiently appreciate the value of such documents 
to risk their money on them. The Palace of Buena-Vista, close to the Prado 
in Madrid, belonged to the Prince. Whatever may have been the political 
conduct of Don Manuel Godoy now half a century ago, those who knew 
him in his old age in Paris will admit that he was a fine specimen of the 
old Castilian gentleman. ‘To the very last he was remarkable for the ele- 
gance of his manners, and for that high-bred courtesy which is the general 
characteristic of Spaniards, but particularly of the upper classes.” 

The death of Mr. Fennimore Cooper, the celebrated American novelist, 


our news columns. Mr. Cooper, as our readers were already aware, had 
been in declining health for some time: he expired at his residence in 
Cooperstown, State of New York, on Sunday the 14th September—only 
twenty-four hours before his sixty-second birthday. 

James Fennimore Cooper was the son of William Cooper, a judge of con- 


eath, in negociation with an English house for an advance on | 


siderable American repute ; and was the descendant of an English ancestor | 


who settled at Burlington, New Jersey, upwards of a century since. His 
father removed in 1785 to a settlement on Otsego Lake, in the State of New 
York; and in compliment to him, when the village became a town, it was 
named by the inhabitants Cooperstown. The character of his father, the | 
founder of the village, with that of other pioneers of the place, was given in 
Mr. Cooper’s popular novel * The Pioneers.” 

Mr. Fennimore Cooper wrote his first work, “ Precaution,” in 1821, at 
the age of thirty-two; and it was published by the late Mr. A. T. Good- | 
rich, at ‘New York, anonymously : it was a tale of domestic life in Eng- | 
land, which had no great popularity in America, but is said to have been | 
republished in London as an English novel. Soon after this first work ap- 
peared, Mr. Cooper sent forth the book that placed him in the position of high 
























Ten Weeks Week 
of 1541-30, of 1551. 
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Tubercular Diseases ......0..cseesceeeeceecesevenes 1,975 esse 167 
li 115 
3 
ation .. 8 
ns of Digestion . 65 

Dises 80 13 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c..... 95 4 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints t2 “ 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissuc, & il 2 
Malformations. ......+seeececeseeeeee ° 25 eevee 5 
Premature Birth 28 37 
Atrophy. .ccccecccecseces PPTTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT ttt Is? Is 
ARC co cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccesccccccoccecesecccececcese Hl i 
BOAPOR, 00 cc ccccccccccccevcccccccccccscecescecesceeesscoceseceee ii 27 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and ntemperance,.....cesceeeeeeeeeee ius eens 7a 
Total (including unspecified CAUSES) ...ceeceeceeeeeeeee 9,803 lol 


Next year, 1852, Russia will celebrate throughout the vast expanse of her 
empire the completion of her thousandth year of national existence ; which 
will be kept with all the solemnity due to the importance of the event. The 
Russian empire was founded in 852; in which year the Russians or Rossians, 
probably of Scandinavian origin, made their first appearance on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, as Warangiens.— Morning Post. 

The French Minister of War lately matured a project for establishing 
horse races in the colony of Algiers. The races took place on the 28th Sep- 
tember, and were very successful, ‘ A number of Arab chiefs, and as many 
as 1500 natives on horseback, attended. There was room for 3000 spectators 
in the stands, which were well filled, and the neighbouring hills were 
crowded with spectators. There were only two races in which French and 
native horses were pitted against each other, and in each of these the former 
were victorious.” 

The Atheneum states that the same two gentlemen who first suggested 
and commenced the formation of a telegraph across the Straits of Dover, 
‘have expressed to some of our eminent engineers and capitalists their con- 
viction of the feasibility of establishing a single line of communication be- 
tween this country and America, for a less sum than was paid for making a 
single mile of the expensive portion of the Great Western Railway.” “It 
was proposed in this instance to have only a single wire covered with gutta 
percha, similar to that used last year to prove the practicability of passing 
an electric current across the Channel from England to France—to which it 
was proposed to add an additional protection of hempen plat—the hemp 
having been passed through a chemical solution, to render it indestructible 
in salt water. Such a line, it was said, of gutta percha and prepared hemp, 
would, although only about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, be of 
nearly double the strength of the experimental line laid down between Eng- 
land and France last year in a strong sea and running tide. The proposi- 
tion was, first to extend it to Ireland; thence to the South-west coast, the 
nearest point for the American continent, and where the bold rocky coast 
offers depths that secure its safety from anchors ; and thence to the nearest 
point on the American coast, considerably under 2000 miles. Choosing the 
months of summer, and an experienced American and English captain ac- 
customed to the track, such a line, it was averred, might with very simple 


was an incident of American intelligence last weck, which slipped out of | machinery be paid out night and day with perfect safety at the ordinary 
é d g : 


speed of the steamer. The vast importance of such an object is not to be 
weighed against a sum of 100,000/., which, we are assured, would more than 
accomplish it if a single wire only were employed. The successful com- 

letion of one line would of course be speedily followed by that of others. 

his once accomplished, the extension of the line across the American con- 
tinent to the Pacific would follow certainly, and we should have the astound- 
ing fact of a communication from the shores of the Pacific, crossing America 
and the Atlantic, and touching our shores in an instant of time.” 

A gentleman of Paris named Montheulin has left a legacy of 400/. to be 


| paid to any one who invents a method of steering balloons in a direct line. 





A letter of the 2d instant, from Coblentz, states that the large powder- 


| mills of Messieurs Meleksack, Brothers, near that city, blew up on the pre- 


ceding day with a tremendous explosion, which was heard at a distance of 
seven miles. 

Mr. John Pick, of Wanswell, in the parish of Berkeley, has completed his 
hundredth year. Save his being totally blind, he has no omy © disease 
about him. Mr. Thomas Alpas, a near neighbour to Mr. Pick, is in his 
ninety-seventh year; he is very deaf; he is a strong hale man ; his memory 
is surprisingly retentive.— Gloucester Journal. 
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POSTSCRIPT. = 


Except the incidents of the Queen’s visit to Salford and Manchester, 
there is little beyond the Revenue-tables to fill the columns or engage the 
criticism of the journals this morning. It will be scen that there is a de- 
crease of 1197/, on the gross receipts of the quarter, but an increase of 
77,0727. on the gross receipts of the official year, ending yesterday. In 
the yearly details there is a decrease of 179,995/. on Stamps, of 33,9937. 
on Taxes, of 58,004/. on the Property-tax, and of 54,511/. on Miscel- 


laneous ; but an increase of 59,457/. on Customs, of 343,018/7. on Excise, | 


of 150,000/7. on Post-office, and of 10,0007. on Crown Lands. In the 
quarterly details, there is a decrease of 74,4647. on Stamps, of 21,588/. on 
Taxes, and of 275/. on Miscellaneous ; but an increase of 83,190/. on Cus- 
toms, of 36,511/. on Excise, of 2272/. on Property-tax, of 79,000/. on 
Post-oftice, and of 20,000/, on Crown Lands, 





Lord John Russell arrived at his residence in Chesham Place yesterday 


evening, from Rhyl, North Wales. The Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


and Lady Mary Wood arrived in Downing Street yesterday evening, from 
Hickleton Hall, near Doncaster.— Court Cireular, 


At the yearly meeting of the Worcestershire Agricultural Society, just 
held, Sir John Pakington expressed an opinion that the question of pro- 
tection or no protection, re¢nactment of a corn-law or extension of the 
present system, cannot be settled by mercly one general election. He de- 
clared that all the prophecies which had been made both for and against 
the repeal of the Corn-laws had signally failed; and claimed that the 
tillers of the soil are “ undoubtedly entitled to relief from all burdens in 
the shape of taxation which unduly press upon them.” 





There is a communication in the morning papers from the city of Glou- 
cester, having a curivus interest in connexion with Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. 

** On Sunday last, as Mrs. Russe?l, a lady living at Wotton Lodge, near 
this city, was at dinner, she observed a small balloon descend in the garden, 
and sent out the gardener to see what it was. The gardener brought it to 
his mistress, and it proved to be a small balloon filled with gas, to the car of | 
which was attached a card bearing the following inscription : 

* Erebus 112 W. Long. | 
*71 deg. N. Lat. 
‘September 3d, 1851, 


* Blocked in.’ 

Mrs. Russell thought it a practical joke, but chancing to mention it to 
friends next day, the fact was communicated by them to the Admiralty ; 
and that department sent down Captain Beechy and an inferior officer to | 
examine the balloon and make inquiries. The most interesting portion 
of the tale follows 

“The Admiralty officers have examined the balloon, and declare it to be, | 
in fact, a real Government balloon, of the same kind as those furnished to 
the Erebus before she left England. These balloons are of a peculiar shape, 
and are never sold to the public.” 





Che Cheatres, 
A series of benefits, indicating the speedy close of most theatrical esta- | 
blishments, is now the only feature in the play-bills. Mr. Webster has 
had his benefit ; the “* Bateman Children ”’ have had their benefit ; and Ma- | 
dame Vestris is about to take her benefit,—the compound verb which 
signifies bencfit-taking being conjugated in all its tenses and numbers. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Haymarket are in the very act of shut- 
ting their doors while some of our readers are perusing this notice ; and 
the Lyceum, tke Princess's, and Drury Lane, are about to follow their | 
example. The only important pyramid in the desert of the West-end | 
will be the Adelphi; which will doubtless exult in a prosperous mono- | 


ly. | 
x Tire extraordinary vitality of Her Majesty's Theatre, which this year | 
has maintained a sort of plebeian existence far into October, instead of 
closing aristocratically in August, has excited wonder, if not admiration. 
But are we sure that this vitality is a proper healthy vitality, and is not 
rather like that of an eel, which continues its moyements after its head 
is off? Banquo apparently changed the law which declared that when 
the brains were out the man would die, but still he kept up a very du- 
bious state of existence; and there was something very Banquo-like in 
the appearance of the Operahouse when we recently paid it a visit. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The English Stock Market has varied but slightly; the range of fluctua. | 
tion of Consols having been from 963 to 97, and the closing price this after- 
noon being 96] 97. Some interest was attached to the meeting of the Bank 
Directors yesterday, when it was imagined that, in consequence of the recent 
stoppage of banks in Monmouthshire, and the unfavourable state of the | 
money-market in New York, a rise in the rate of discount might be de- 
termined on. Consols consequently fell about } per cent; but recovered the 
lost ground as soon as it was ascertained that no alteration in the rate had oc- 
curred, The business of the week has been unimporfant. The books of all those | 
Stocks the dividends upon which become due today, will —_ for private 
transfer tomorrow: the dividends will be paid to the public on Tuesday. 
Some of the gold from the mining district near Bathurst in New South 
Wales was exhibited at Lloyd’s yesterday, by Mr. Duncan Dunbar, the emi- | 
nent shipowner, to whom it was consigned. The largest piece weighed | 
four pounds. ; ; 
In the Foreign Market, the business has been unusually limited. Mexi- 
can Bonds were at one period about } per cent above our last prices; but 
have since fallen back, and are today nearly as last week. By the last 
cket, a remittance of 41,000 dollars was received on account of the divi- 
ends, and a communication from M. Falconnet, the agent of the bondhold- 
ers in Mexico, stating the receipt from Messrs, Manning and Marshall of 
acceptances to the amount of 250,000 dollars, being the sum due from those 
gentlemen to the bondholders. Peruvian and the South American Bonds 
are generally firmer. Spanish Stock of all varieties is also without change ; 
wate ie Portuguese Bonds the transactions have been insignificant. The 
Northern European Stocks are without vitality or fluctuation. Sardinian 
Scrip bas fluctuated between 2} and 1} discount. The Bonds are heavier, 








(Saturday, 








| The Railway Share Market has been in a more tranquil state than usual ; 
| prices today being for the principal Shares from 1/. to 2/. lower than last 
week. Lancashire and Yorkshire and Midland Stock still continue scarce, and 
were yesterday sold about 12s. 6d. per share higher for Money than for Ac- 
count. The French Shares are all nominally lower, in consequence of the 
heaviness of the Parisian money-market. The transactions in them on 
foreign account have been few, and there does not appear any desire in the 
English capitalists to make choice of them as objects of speculation or inyest- 
ment, 
SaTuRDAY TweELve o’CLock. 
The state of the quarter’s Revenue is considered very satisfactory. The 
French Funds declined again in Paris yesterday. Our own Stocks are, how- 
ever, firm at yesterday’s quotations; Consols being 963 97. The business of 
the morning has as yet been confined to Reduced and Three-and-a-quarter 
| per Cents, the transactions in Consols having been very few. The Foreign 
Stocks are all rather firmer: the Railway Shares without material change. 
The following are the principal transactions—Caledonian, 12!; East Lanea- 
shire, 14}; Great Northern, 16}; Great Western, 83} ; Lancashire and 
pereng 56; Brighton, 94; Midland, 49}; Reading, Guildford, and Rei- 
, gate, 21} 7. 






3 per Cent Consols ......... 96] 97 Dutch 2) per Cents ........ - 58} 94 

| Ditto for Account ......... - 963 97 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 90! 1 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 96 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 .., 271 z 
3} per Cents......... coves OF { Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 88 9 
Long Annuities .. ——-. Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 32 3 
ee, —_—— Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 85 7 
Exchequer Bills ........... 45 48pm.) Russian 5 per Cents ........ lll 113 
oe o. 2602 Ditto 4) per Cents ......... 101} } 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 85 7 Spanish (Active) 5perCents. 20] 1! 
Belgian 44 per Cents ...... - 935 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 37% 84 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 102 4 Sardinian Scrip............. 2) 2 dis, 
Danish 5 per Cents ....-.... 102 3 UU MINEE cnavdpcnsussice $23 
Danish 3 per Cents ........ 76 8 








THE REVENUE. 


| Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 


and Quarters ended 10th October 1850 and 1851, showing the Increase ox 
Decrease thereof. 





YEARS ENDED l0eth OCTOBER 
















1850. | 1851. Increase. Decrease 
£ £ 
ee 59,457 _ 
Excise 343,018 
Stamps —_ 
Taxes ....... _— 








Property Tax 





Post-oftice ... £20,000 | 150,000 
Crown Lands 160,000 170,000 10,000 
Miscellaneous. . 216,569 | 162,058 | _— 





Total Ordinary Revenue 
Imprest and other Monies 
Kepay ments of Advances. 





48,743,043 | 48,979,015 
684,248 | S811) | 
698,411 











Total Income .... 75 


Deduct Decrease..... . Sa esiinbt Sak eaaeaedimamirons: 485/40: ! 








BRSPONSS OH The Tete n oc ceccccecenseseccdsccceccesccceccess | 77,072 





QUARTERS ENDED loth OCTOBER 


























1850. 1851. Increase. Decrease 
£ | £ } £ £ 
RIES, ceccce cuveesiasinstunvomened . 5,251,883 | 5,335,073 | $3,190 —. 
Sibphu.ctcesmetscimiadabenan , 4,103,343 | 4,129,854 | 36,511 ae 
DG svcvescccoescscossseeee | 1,507,028 | 1,432,564 — 74,464 
ED. inane entnntecnnenacanase | 186,613 165,025 | -—- 21,598 
Property Tak o.ccccsccesccoescs +} 1,867,+64 1,870,136 | 2,272 _ 
END «ka :ecescecnesesacéecens of 227,000 | 306,000 | 79,000 — 
Crown Lands ......ccscseccseee 20,000 | 40,000 | 20,000 — 
Miscellaneous ........... ececces eosces 28,727 | 28,452 | —_ 275 
Total Ordinary Revenue........... | 13,192,458 | 
Imprest and other Monies ........ ooneil 121,615 | 
Kepayments of Advances ....... amas 293,813 
Total Income ......--+seeeeseesees ! 13,607,886 | 13,606,689 223,688 224,885 
Deduct Increase ....cccccccee: coccccccsccesscsccscssssccess _ 223,688 
SPRSEONSS Ge TD END cc. cascecccececsesecss ceccncesess oa i 1,197 





Income and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
10th October 1850 and 1851. 





QUARTERS ENDED 1¢th 
OcTuBER 





INCOME. 





Customs..... ececcccrcccccscccce PPPOTTTTTTTTTTITiTiTii Titi tte ! 
Excise .....000 eececvcccccces ° 
















Property Tax ..... 
Post-oftice ....... 
Crown Lands ... 
Miscellaneous 


. 
206,000 
40,000 





Produce of the Sale of old Stores, &c.... 















Repayments of Advances. ........ccceeceeceeeeene | 
| 
13,618,836 | 13,641,297 
QuARTERS ENDED 10th 
OctTuberR 
CHARGE. > ag 
i 1850 Is5l. 
£ | £ 
Permanent Debt .. ...... PPTTTTITITITI TIT Te TTT 5,478 468 5,436,471 
Terminable Annuities ...............000 Geenannenatanceeeesanses 1,288,161 | 1,291,282 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued tomeet the Charge on the Con- | 
solidated Fund........ cocecoeseoecocs eecccce . — | _ 
Sinking Fund ‘ 859 589 758,196 
SEE BE cn canaweusés nue enmenseesennetenendensenssenesaeesa aes 98,855 99,195 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund ............+.++ orvcce 420,518 461,481 
For AGVAMces.......sseecesesescsenes secceece eoecccees eccccees 421 384 286,616 





8,566,975 8,333,242 


Total Charge ......... eocecore.coceses eeccesece.cosscccces 
5,308,055 


Surplus..... Poreecercecceccesccccscoe eeceerecceccseescesece 5,051,861 
13,618,536 13,641,297 








The Amount of Exchequer Bills issued to mect the charge of the) } 
Consolidated Fund in the Quarter ended the 5th July 1851..... — |} 523,122 
The amount issued in the Quarter ended 16th October 1851, in| 
part of the sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated) 
Fund for Supply Services, ......0.scsecceeveeesceece ae 4,526,825 
Surplus Consolidated Fund .......-ccccscscececeecereccseeseees| 5,308,055 
a 782,230 
The surplus of revenue, after providing for the charges on the 
Consolidated Fund, and for the peyment of supply services, in 
the Quarter ended 10th October 1851, .......-55 ceeceees covet —_— 258,108 














and may be quoted at from 82 to 83, 
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October 11, 1851.] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL BUBBLES. 

THERE is a time for all things, says the wise man. Our politi- 
cians have generally considered the fittest time for the considera- 
tion of constitutional changes to be when the public mind is eager 
for them, and violent passions have been roused for their attain- 
ment. To broach such questions at any other time, has been held 
to be as visionary and unpractical, as it would be to keep one’s 
watch by true solar time, instead of by the town-clock. The multi- 

licity of affairs constantly pressing for immediate settlement 
accounts for this course of procedure. But it is certain that the 
passions, which may be necessary to carry into execution projects 
of reform involving a diminution of existing class privileges, can 
have none but a mischievous effect upon the deliberation precedent 
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is only another and more cowardly form of bribery. 


971 


ow 


Bat the eons’ 





| sideration of the measures necessary or possible for the prevention 
| of acts so vague as acts of intimidation generally are, is so com- 


to action, and, along with the good towards which they e2dperate, | 


are sure to sow seeds that time will ripen into a noxious harvest, 
counterbalancing greatly the advantages given by the change. Itis 
therefore no reasonable matter of regret that indifference has upon 
the whole been manifested in reference to the promised extension of 
the suffrage. It should rather encourage our statesmen to expend 
upon the plan ultimately to be proposed the full amount of wis- 
dom with which theory and experience combined can supply them. 
Such a course would be a far better remedy for the political apathy 
and scepticism so characteristic of our epoch, and far more perma- 
nent restorative of faith in parties and in men, than any the most 
clever electioneering device which Lord John can invent to keep 
“power on his last legs.” In spite of a growing conviction that 
neither constitutional forms nor legislative enactments are so ef- 
fective a panacea as they were once supposed to be, there still re- 
mains a suflicient belief in legislation, and a suflicient desire on the 
part of most Englishmen for a share in it, to secure a warm and 
adequate support to any Minister who is skilful enough to devise 
and bold enough to propose a measure which would manifestly im- 
prove the organ of iegiclation, and enlarge the number of those who 
aid in the selection of its members. A few remarks on some pro- 
bable elements of such a scheme may have their use. 


Representative institutions have a twofold advantage, direct | 


and indirect. Directly, they secure that the wants and wishes of 
the classes represented are considered and have their weight in 
the national decisions. 
the individuals who compose them an education which, though 


Indirectly, they afford to these classes and | 


primarily political, is essentially a moral and intellectual training | 


of the highest value. If they do not secure the first object, they 
are a sham, as were our borough elections before the Reform Bill. 


They must either effect the second or its exact opposite—they | 


The Reform Bill of 


must either educate the voter or corrupt him. 
The capital of 


1831 aimed at both ends, and partially succeeded. 


the country has since been more duly represented; and the inte- | 


rests of capitalists, whether as producers, manufacturers, or dis- 
tributors, om been more considered in legislation. The extension 
of political privileges has besides been to a certain degree guarded 
from being turned to an engine of corruption, by the increase of 
the number of polling-places and the shortening of the period of 
polling. Probably the advantages of these two latter changes are 
equivalent to all the other benefits of that celebrated measure. 
But scarcely any one, we should suppose, except its noble pro- 
poser, ever imagined that the Reform Bill could be final. 
It was imperfect in conception, and incomplete in the reali- 
zation even of its own idea. Ly the limitation of Parliament- 
ary boroughs, and the difference between the town and county 
franchise, a vast number of ten-pound householders through- 
out the country have no share in the representation. On the other 
hand, the ridiculous practice of referring cases of bribery to a 
Committee of the House of Commons, instead of to a properly-con- 
stituted legal tribunal, insures the non-prosecution of the greater 
number of cases, and impunity to most of those that are prosecuted. 
An extension of the new law of evidence may partially mend this ; 
still the incompetence is more in the tribunal than in the forms un- 
der which it acts. In these points the Reform Bill may be said not 
to have realized its own idea. For there was no good reason for 
confining the town franchise to such ten-pound householders as re- 
sided within the boundaries of certain select boroughs. The more 
considerable towns of a district might have been grouped together, 
as in Wales, so as to form constituencies of, say, not less than five 
and not more than ten thousand voters, such constituency to return 
one or two Members according to its numbers. The addition thus 
made would be of a higher order than the present ten-pound voters, 
because rents average lower in small towns than in larger ones; and 


the increase of numbers would be a guard in itself against bribery | 


and petty jobbing, while the scattered nature of the constituency 
would also tend to diminish the influence of electioneering law- 
yers, to neutralize the predominance of cliques, and to give greater 
independence of action to representatives. The ground being thus 
cleared, Mr. Locke King’s proposition, or some kindred motion, 
for extending the ten-pound qualification to counties, would 


be no longer subject to the objection of swamping the influence of | 


the landowners. These two extensions, combined with a measure 
that should take away the jurisdiction of the House of Commons 


in eases of corruption, or ast intrust the investigation of such | —. Mae sige he 
quseagiien, 0 a Seast a8 : | by the histrionic passes of gentle John’s fencing-foil 


cases to a proper tribunal, would tolerably effect what the Reform 
Bill seems to imply, the bestowal of the franchise upon all persons 
possessing a certain status in the country, as ascertainable by their 
payment of a rental of ten pounds. The possession of the fran- 
chise implies the right to exercise it free from intimidation, which 


| quiet their nerves. 


plex as to need more special treatment than can be given in an 
article of general hints. 

The Reform Bill was not only an imperfect realization of an 
idea; the idea itself was imperfect. The franchise was not even in 
conception extended to that large class which, though possessed of 
adequate incomes, does not inhabit houses, but lives in lodgings, 
nor to that larger class which forms the bulk of our manual in- 
dustry, but whose wages do not enable it to command houses 
rented at ten pounds a year. For these an educational qualifi- 
cation has been hinted at, to depend on their possessing a certifi- 
cate of having passed an examination, the details of which would 
be determined by act of Parliament; coupled, we presume, with 
such proof of industrious habits and good morals as would be 
furnished by the fact of their having been neither relieved by the 
parish within a certain period nor found guilty of offence against 
the laws. The indirect advantage of such an educational qualiti- 
cation in promoting a desire for knowledge among the people would 
be incaleulable, or, more truly, it may be set down for a certainty. 
No one, on the other hand, could complain of being excluded from 
a privilege which would be placed within reach of his own in- 
dustry, intelligence, and good conduct. Opposition to such en- 
largements of the constituencies, and such extension of the fran- 
chise, might be anticipated from those who would object to any 
further infusion of the democratic element into our constitution ; 
and from those who would consider their own franchise lessened in 
value by being compelled to share the boon with a larger number of 
their fellow citizens—who would think, in fact, that their own in- 
fluence on the legislation of the country was lessened in proportion 
as the fractional part of a Member of Parliament, to which they 
could lay personal claim, was diminished. The former class of ob- 
jectors are either theorists too high up to encounter at the clos: 
of an article, or simple blockheads not worth encountering at 
all. We would remind the latter class, that the franchise of a 
voter for the West Riding of Yorkshire or the City of London is 
not generally held to be of less value, as regards its influence on 
legislation, than that of a voter at St. Alban’s, 





IMPENDING RUIN OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


A GREEN heart and a grey head form one of the rarest but most 
charming combinations with which the experience of life makes us 
acquainted, and it sometimes turns up just where it would be leas! 
looked for. An instance of this sort has recently occurred, and 
the fortunate genius who has evoked it is none other than our 
Prime Minister,—who must be at least as much surprised at his 
own success as other folk will undoubtedly be. Believe it, reader, 
or not, the fact remains, that a person, sex unknown, who is old 
enough and clever enough to write polities for the Quarterly Re- 
riew, imagines with a charming simplicity that Lord John Russell 
intends to propose an effective enlargement of the franchise, and 
hereupon startles the dull ear of the town with dismal forebodings. 
The Constitution, which the said Quarterly buried with much 
wailing and many an éloge funébre twenty years ago, was not, 
it appears, killed at all, but is now positively for the last 
time to undergo that distressing process at the hands of the rash 
physician, who threatens to exhibit homeopathic medicines in allo- 
pathic doses—to administer a large infusion of democracy to a 
patient already poisoned by an excess of democratine. Lord John 
should be warned, and not alarm ancient epicenes without cause. 
He knows, and most other people know, that when he roars * Re- 
form!” like a sucking dove, he means nothing by it; but here 
and there an ancient gentlewoman, like the croaker of the Quar- 
terly, may linger in lone country villages, whose repose may ! 
seriously broken, and her nerves, not being of the P’remicr’s Nel- 
sonic texture, be permanently shattered. 1f he must occasionally 
play lion to the gallery, let him whisper an aside to the private 
boxes; let him consider with himself, and listen to the sound ad- 
vice of our old friend Bottom. 
“ Lottom. To bring in, God shield us! a lion among ladies, i 

dreadful thing: for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than yo 
living ; and we ought to look to it. 


a Most 
ur lion, 


Snout. Therefore, another prologue must tell he is not a lion. 
Bottom. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face must be seen 


through the lion’s neck; and he himself must speak through, saying thus, 
or to the same defect,—Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wish you, or I would 
request you, or I would entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble: my li 
yours. If you think I come hither asa lion, it were pity of my life: no, I 
am no such thing; Iam a man as other men are; and there, indeed, let 
him name his name, and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner.” 

This last charm must surely dispel the hideous delusion of our 
doleful friend. Is itnot Snug the joiner? Snug destroy the Con- 
stitution! Is it not the cloud-goddess that he woos and worships ? 
I{as he not sacrificed to it utility, glory, publie duty, all but th: 
family party ? Snug destroy the Constitution! does he not live 
by it? When did Beelzebub cast out devils, or a publican take 
the pledge ? 

But the fright of the gentlewomen is by no means the worst con- 
sequence of Lord John’s rearing; a little extra peppermint would 
Fear and cruelty are old allies, and no sooner 
has our friend been thrown into a paroxysm of terror and rage 
though the 
button was manifest with half an eye--than he straightway runs 
a muck in the public street, screeching like an insane wild-cat ; 
and, had his power been equal to his inclination, two highly- 
distinguished though rather eccentric natives and a crowd of illus- 
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trious foreigners would have carried his mark to their graves. 
Happily, we have a modern invention, 
“more med’cinal than that moly 
Which Hermes unto wise Ulysses gave,” 

which instantaneously eures the seratches of such ferw. It is 
called, in our English pharmacopewia, Public Opinion, and is the 
most sovereign remedy yet discovered for the venom of misrepre- 
sentation and calumny. 





PROTECTION “ NO GO.” 
A sTRANGE fate attends politicians of the present day. In home 
politics, the news of the week turns upon a subject that is not only 
old but done with—one that all parties desire to forget ; and yet, 
by the perversity of fate, it wé// insist upon being remembered, dis- 


cussed, nay hoped for, as if it really were something promised in | 


the future, and not the exploded mistake of the past. 

Journalists detest the subject-—hate the very word, and yet we 
find ourselves, against all will or liking, still tracing and retracing 
the detested letters of “ Protection.” The subject is hateful to us 
on every account. We know that the public is sick of it; we know 
that the sight of the word is enough to make the reader turn from 
our pages with dislike, perhaps with contempt for our inability to 


shake off the habit : yet here we are, still writing it—* Protection.” | 


It is the Bottle Imp of politicians. 
Even its opponents feel ashamed to discuss it. They have no- 
thing new to say about it, and the old things have been said so 
often that it isimpossible to give them a new turn. Like the hat 
of “the Seedy One,” it has been turned so often that of all its 
aspects to present foremost, all are equally shocking to choose ; 
yet, like the Seedy One, you must go on wearing it—wearing it 
in public! In virtue of this discussion, the whole political world 
is taught to understand the sensations of the old gentleman, who 
feels that he is sliding into one of his very old stories, who reads 
his humiliating condition in the foreecd meagre smile of charitable 
attention around, but such is his loss of faculties that he cannot 

stop. 

‘ve ali those who desire oblivion, the most desirous are the 
icrs of the Protectionist party. 
che word; yet wherever they show themselves they encounter it. 
They are haunted as some venerable Don Juan might be haunted 
by septuagenarian Elviras and Donna Annas. The Protectionist 


leader not only feels, with all of us, that he is going to tell the | 


worn-out tale again, but as he is sliding into the depressing ex- 
posure, he remembers that he was the hero in that stale old 
story of a dupe. And when he has complied with his fate, te 
is positively called upon to act it all over again! The fate” of 


the Protectionist at the public dinners merits compassion. There | 


are few who do not retain sufficient sense of what is due to them- 
selves to wish that they could sink that subject; they feel that 
it is growing into a scandal, but they are forced to it. Indignant 
farmers will have the discussion ; they won’t allow their Members to 
evade it. The 

and the a ee cannot laugh in their faces. The farmers must 
be smoothed down; the notorious future must be broken to them. 


Even sensible Mr. Henley affects to say that the game is not yet | 


played out. “ When we have got the County Members,” says Mr. 
Felix Ladbroke, a magnate among stanch agriculturists, “ we ought 
to hear what they have ~st to say on these topics. What we want 
to know, are our future prospects.” The Surrey Members reply : 
let us demand guano, says Mr. Alcock ; a five-shilling duty on corn 
will not be bad, says Mr. Evelyn; nor anything you can get, says 
Mr. I'reshtield. ‘“ We shall not get Protection,” timidly confesses 
Mr. Robert Palmer—“ at present,”—he lays great stress on the 

ualifying implication; he used it at Maidenhead, he repeats it at 

Vokingham. Mr. Disraeli has no idea at Slough “that the word 
Protection would drop from his lips”; but the farmers extort it. 


He tries to turn the subject to “local burdens”; but the farmers | 
stick to their object—they want “remunerative prices!” “ Equit- | 


able adjustment!” cries Mr. Disracli, plunging, like the hunted 
stag, into a broad stream of statistics, amid whose conflicting bil- 
lows the agricultural mind is lost. Mr. Disraeli has beaten the 
farmers—he has escaped across that arithmetical river ; but it takes 
a veryagile man to escape when he has to run the gauntlet through 
such a number. 


He has escaped—distanced the posse comitatus—left Protection | 


and all behind among them. “ You will lose the 


_— that is 
sticking out of your pocket, Sir,” cries a goodnature 


passenger— 


with a something in his eye, however, which is not quite pleasant. | 


“ My next speech!” exclaims the fugitive, horrified at the loss 
which himself and the public might have sustained. “ Your next 
speech!” cries the Stranger, with an alarnfing politeness; “ how 
fortunate Tam! May I ask what’s the subject of it.” “ Equit- 
able adjustment.” “ Are you quite swe?” asks the pertinacious 
Stranger. “I think I ought to know, for I wrote it myself: it 
begins-—‘ In the renewed struggle to obtain an equitable adjust- 
ment of taxation.’” “ Probably,” insists the relentless Stranger ; 
“but oblige me by looking.” 

The trembling fugitive, growing dizzy with the fumes of brim- 
stone that begin to envelop his senses, unfolds his own manu- 
script, and reads—“ In the renewed struggle to obtain Pro- 
TECTION "—— 


THE GUARDIAN ON BISHOPS. 
WE do not undervalue the aid of the Guardian in that criticism 
of Church matters which is meant not to weaken but to strengthen 
the National Church. We do not the less value that aid because 
the Guardian somewhat misconceives our remarks on the measure 





They tremble at the sound of | 


ask their Members “when they shall get Protection ”; | 


which put “the Bishops in the Gazette.” We did not regard that 
order as inflicting “an additional opprobrium,” except in so far as 
it marked, once more, the determination not to abandon a dabbling 
in finance which must bring discredit on any body of religious 
men. We agree that the original scheme of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission “ was ill-advised and worse executed ” ; but we cannot 
regard the exposure of Mr. Murray, on his flight, as extenuating 
the undeniable fact that “the Bishops were left in the position of 
speculators, who were gambling with fines and renewals of leases, in 
a game which they too frequently seemed to win.” This is well said, 
and the mode in which our contemporary accounts for the traftick- 
, ing spirit of the superior clergy is not less sound than candid. 

** When the Church is taunted with the money-loving character of her 
| Prelates, she may fairly answer, that, even if the charge were proved, she 
is not responsible for their appointment. Statesmen have turned her offices 
into ‘pieces of patronage,’ and then complain that their emoluments are 
viewed in the Fight in which they have themselves presented the prize. 

When Lord John Russell nominates to a deanery the cadet of a Presbyterian 
house, not distinguished for especial consistency in his professional career, 
because his wife is related to him, can it be expeeted that the lucky relation 
should abstain from clutching all the ecclesiastical income within his reach? 
He was not appointed as a saint or a doctor of the Church; his qualification 
of aflinity to a Whig Premier will scarcely be sufficient to admit him to that 
| eminent character. 
“The truth must be spoken: the class of persons who would be likely to 
| surrender voluntarily their legal rights and revenues, is just the very last 
class from which our public men would select their bishops and deans. To 
| political friends, t> cautious neutrals, to relations of friends, to eminent 
schoolmasters and learned tutors, these high offices are committed, with the 
express view of rewarding their services or retaining their support. Of 
course they use t'2 revenue to their own advantage, which was given for 
that very purpose; and are n«turally surprised when it is expected of them 
that they should resign their property in deference to certain liberal theo- 
ries, which they have never cordially accepted, or some erotchet about Chris- 
tian muniticence, which did not enter into the notions by which their own 
appointment was governed.” 

True; but admitting the disease is only alf way towards curing 
it. To the lay mind, perhaps because it is less sensible of the dif- 
ficulties that arise from clerical training and the habits of clerical 
life, the idea of religious guidance is with difticulty reconciled to 
that of speculating in fines and renewals. The last measure will 
prevent overt scandals of that sort; but it still leaves the Bishops 
in the position of men arranging their own incomes. Now we did 
| not cavil at the equalizing of the incomes—we expressly said that 
it was proper to equalize them; what we objected to was the im- 
posing of that task upon the Bishops themselves. Let them have 
sufficient incomes; but the arrangements ought to be made for 
them. The measure in the Gazette is not satisfactory, because it 
does not relieve the Bishops altogether from that unseemly task, 
but only ties their hands iene gambling in fines and renewals. 

The Guardian, we are sure, will not uphold his implied asser- 
tion, “that the matter was one in which no other property was 
concerned than that of the alleged spoilers”; for the property is 
not that of the Bishops, but of the Church. The Bishops only hold 
it in trust; and they hold it, not for purposes of emolument, even 
to their successors, but for the strength and usefulness of the 
Church. The Bishop is not like the heir of an entailed estate, 
owing an account to his successor; he owes an account to the 
Church; and her he must not defraud of any influence or honour 
even for the profit of the next occupant. 

It is taking a very low view of spiritual affairs to uphold the 
idea that episcopal influence ought to be maintained by wealth 
and luxury in the Bishop. Nor can we forget that ad/ Bishops 
have not been appointed as political partisans; for clergymen have 
succeeded to the post who have small claims on political grounds : 
yet we do not find that even those purely dete Bishops are suf- 
ficiently resolute in setting an example of pious dignity independ- 
ent of worldly exaltation. But we leave that point in the able 
| hands of our contemporary. 








RAW NOTIONS ON RAW MATERIAL OF TAXATION, 


Mr. DisraEvi cannot understand how Mr. John Stuart Mill de- 

nies that the land is “ raw material.” Mr. Mill explains raw ma- 
| terial to be that which is taken by industry from the land to be 
worked up: Mr. Disraeli contends that land must be included in 
the same category, because, he insists “man made the land”! A 
bold assertion. However, he justities it. 

‘*What I maintain is, that man did make the land—-that you, the farmers 
of Buckinghamshire, did make the land of South Bucks. I say that it is 
| your cultivation, your manures—your artificial manures—your various pro- 
cesses to which the land is subjected under your science and experience— 
that invest it with certain creative qualities; that a portion of those quali- 
ties is wasted by every crop that you produce, and is in fact the raw mate- 
| rial of your manufacture ; in fact, if you did not cultivate the land, it would 

cease to produce your manufacture. Your machinery is the plough, the 
| clod-crusher, the thrasher, but not the soil. The soil is the raw material, 
and it is created by you; and every time that the crop is produced, some 
creative qualities of that raw material are expended—some portion, in fact, 
of that raw material which you must supply by renovated skill, by renewed 
experiments, and by increased culture. Therefore, I say, that land is the 
raw material of the British farmer, and that in this country you tax his raw 
material, whereas the raw material of the manufacturer is not taxed; and 
you announce this to be the great principle of your new and enlightened 
| system of commerce, that no raw material of manufacture should be taxed ; 
| and you don’t apply to agriculture the same principle that you do to com- 

merce.” 
Thus Mr. Disraeli develops his argument, like a song of Handel, 
| twice over—both movements repeated. The melody is not the 

more powerful for the repetition. Mr. Aleock comes nearer to the 
| truth, when he says that guano is the true “raw material.” Accord- 
| ing to Mr. Disraeli’s classitication, the raw material of cotton gowns 
' would be the building called factory—the “locus in quo.” Into 
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such traps do ingenious men fall when they wander among ‘meta- 


hors. 
The confusion originates probably in the generally confused state 


of ideas on the subject of taxation and its incidence; a confusion | 


dispelled if the reasoner would only keep his mind fixed on a few 
broad truths. Taxes are paid out of produce ; in fact, in any but 
a very infant country, a portion of the aggreg...  roduce is called 
into being by the anticipative demands for the su,,/ort of govern- 
ment; and, however the process may be disguised, first by ex- 
changes, and subsequently by being lumped under the head of 
“taxation,” that portion of produce is specially created for the 
purpose in question. As it is never made inkind, but always made in 
the form of a moncy payment, it may be exacted at any stage in the 
process of taxation. Now, usually, it can be most conveniently ex- 
acted, for all parties, when the processof creating the produce is com- 
plete. If it is taken at any earlier stage, the producer has to 
anticipate the partition of the fruits of his labour; and, disguise 
it as you will, that anticipation must be made at the expense of 
discount; and as the discount also is chargeable on the article, a 
charge made on the process enhances the price to the consumer by 
more than the amount of the tax. It also obliges the producer to 
keep a larger capital in the work. Thus it impedes both produc- 
tion on the one side and consumption on the other. Of course the 
discount, as we have called it, must be the greater the earlier the 
stage in the process of industry: the earliest of all stages is that 
which has realized “raw material”; hence, as economists bave 
commonly agreed, it is most objectionable to tax that raw 
material. 

Direct taxation is based on totally different grounds. “ Pro- 
perty ” is taken as an index of the command which the owner pos- 
sesses over current produce; and thus, by a refinement, direct 
taxation may be considered as the more indirect process. It does 
not impede any process of industry; but it may be miscalculated. 
It would not be at all facilitated by calling land “raw material.” 
Nor is there much chance that anybody will be talked over into 
deeming that raw material, which, to prove its ecrudity, Mr. Dis- 
raeli proves to have been long and elaborately cooked. 


RAILWAY DYNAMICS. 
AN UNSCIENTIFIC DIALOGUE. 

Intelligent Little Boy—Mamma, what is the cause of railway acci- 
dents? 

Mother—The cause, my dear, is this. When heavy bodies travel on 
the same path at great speed and at different rates, they will come in 
contact with violence; with such violence, indeed, that the attraction of 
cohesion will be overcome in bodies of considerable strength. 

Little Boy —But why do they treat the passengers so ? 

Mother—The passengers, my dear, cannot be treated otherwise in cases 
of collision. 





Ifa carriage, on which other bodies repose, is in motion, | 


and is suddenly stopped, the impetus continues in the other bodies, and | 


they appear to be thrown with violence in the direction of the original 
impetus. You-remember to have seen a house-painter “graining’’ the 
door of Mr. Jones, your papa’s wine-merchant : the grainer held up his 
left wrist, and knocked the handle of his brush against it, and the paint, 
to which the impetus had been given with the brush but was not arrested 
with the brush by the wrist, was dashed against the door-panel, and 
flattened. The brush is the carriage, the passengers are the paint. 

Little Boy—It is very strange, mamma, that railway-managers do not 


know these laws as well as you do. They must be very ignorant people. | 
is most connected with the principle of codjeration. Both gentlemen are 


Mother—That does not follow. And, by the by, my dear Charles, 
never impute ignorance to anybody without proof. You remember, the 
other day, while I was employed on my charity needlework, you could 
not believe me when I remarked that Mrs. Evans was going to have a 
little baby: but the little stranger came. The railway-directors know 
that the accidents will come, as well as I knew that Mrs. Evans would 
have a little baby. 

Little Boy—-Then why do not they prevent it ? 

Mother—My dear, we cannot judge of other people’s motives, I did 
not prevent Mrs. Evans's baby. 

Little Boy—Only accidents are so dreadful, you know ; while babies 

Mother—Y our father, who is a railway-director, and understands these 
things much better than you and I do, was very much shocked at Mrs. 
Evans's having a baby: he said that it was an unwarrantable increase to 
the population. You sce /e does not prevent railway accidents. 

Little Boy—Ah ! I see : papa is a student of Malthus, and he thinks 
that railway accidents are useful, like war, and vice, and other “ checks.” 

Mother—Probably so. Railway directors must know what is best in 
these matters. 

Little Boy—But, then, mamma, I don’t understand why they do so 
many things to drive away passengers. I should have thought that phi- 
lanthropic directors would have caught as many passengers as possible in 
the trap. 

Mother—So they do, my dear boy. What makes you think otherwise ? 

Little Boy—Oh! their making the trains so uncomfortable. I have 
heard John, the footman, say that really very respectable people go in the 
second-class carriages, and that yet they are little better than horse- 
boxes with seats in them. And when we went to Brighton the other day, 
we found the fares altered, without Bradshaw’s knowing anything about 
it; and John had to wait two hours for a second-class train, though 
Bradshaw 

Mother—My dear, you forget that Bradshaw sells a set of time-tables, 
which rival those of the companies in the market. 

Little Boy—Very true; yes, and the errors in Bradshaw would stop his 
sale. To what perfection has competition in trade been brought! And 
yet a penny time-table seems hardly worth that maneuvre. 

Mother—You forget, that to a mind disciplined in trade a penny is of 
the first importance. ‘‘ Take care of the pence,” you know. 

Little Boy—“ And the pounds will take care of themselves.” Papa is 
always saying that, mamma. 

Mother—I hope you will always remember your father as an example. 
Little Boy—But what was the advantage of our not being allowed any 








stoppage when we came from Manchester on Tuesday, until we got to 
Wolverton, hours and hours past lunch-time ? 

Mother—Indeed I do not know. We cannot always see the reasons of 
things on the surface. 

Little Boy—I have it, mamma! It makes the passengers hungry, and 
that kills people. But papa is a director, and I am his son: why does he 
not alter the rules when I am a passenger ? 

Mother—Do you forzet the story of Junius Brutus and his son? But 
you are in error, my dear Charles. Hunger does not kill people so 
quickly. Poor people, I am told, often go without food for many hours 
together; nay, for a whole day, I believe. And even John is often em- 
ployed, in the position where Providence has placed him, so as to make 
it difficult for him to eat. You know we had so short a stoppage at Wol- 
jo man, that there was only time for him to bring us refreshment for our- 
selves, 

Little Boy—I suppose, then, that the railway directors want to knock 
up the refreshment-rooms as well as the rival time-bills. 

Mother—My dear child! where did you learn that dreadful expression, 
“knock-up” ? Surely you are not growing vulgar? I am afraid you 
have been conversing with John > ‘ 

Little Boy [after a contrite silence]—Oh! mamma, I have found it! 
I noticed, in the booking-oftice, over the pay-place, was a paper saying 
“Tnsurance-tickets here”: the accidents must be intended to cause the 
sale of insurance-tickets by frightening the passengers. I observe that 
numbers of people buy tickets since there have been so many accidents. 

Mother—Y our observation is very acute, my dear Charles. 

Charles [with increasing eagerness]—Yes, mamma; and little Regi- 
nald Briggs thought that insurance-tickets saved one’s own life, like a life- 
buoy at sea. As if anything could secure your life on a railway! 





A SPECIFIC AGAINST COLDS. 

Ir always rains at Manchester, they say; but history will now add, ex- 
cept when Queen Victoria is there. An interesting question was dis- 
eussed by the speculative—will the destiny of Victoria prevail, or that of 
Manchester? That question is now settled 

Liverpool was less fortunate; so was Worsley: spectators were 
gathered to see the Queen arrive, but the rain fell in torrents. The 
occurrence suggests a very useful physiological inquiry. The English 
epidemic, cold, seems to be brought on by a depressed state of the sys- 
tem, the effect of exhaustion in resisting the tendency of cold to arrest 
the vital action. The reaction causes irritation, probably with electrical 
derangement. The safeguard seems to be rapid circulation—whence the 
use of alcoholics “to keep out the cold.” A better kind of stimulus is 
high spirits; but to what extent can they be relicd upon? Do people 
ever take cold while a state of pleased excitement lasts? Statistics of 
the colds caught on Thursday would be the first contribution towards an 
answer to that inquiry. 


Letters to the Editar. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Trin, Coll. Cambridge, 7th October 1851. 

Every Englishman, who takes any interest in the political and social 
movements of his age and country, must be aware that, within the last 
two years, a few gentlemen, keenly impressed with the sufferings and pri- 
vations of the working classes, and disposed to attribute these mainly to 
competition, have subscribed a small capital, and thereby set on foot a co- 
operative association of tailors, which has gradually extended itself, and now 
comprehends a rather wide ramification of various trades, and in many lo- 





| ealities. The President of the Committee which to a certain extent controls 


or rather influences the proceedings of these associated trades is Professor 
Maurice ; and next to him Mr. Kingsley is perhaps the person whose name 


clergymen, and have advocated the principle in their published writings, and 
from the pulpit ; the former with that warmth of heart and subtilty of in- 
tellect which are his distinguishing characteristics ; the latter with a fervour 
of passion, a breadth and distinctness of aim, and an eloquence of language, 
that seem to mark him for a great popular leader, as clearly as he is a 
genuine poct. Both concur in soceiaing a redeemed humanity as the 
basis, love as the animating spirit, and codperation as the regulating prin- 
ciple of that society which would realize the kingdom of God upon earth ; 
and reversely both concur in denouncing the spirit of selfishness, and, as its 


| ordinary symptom and most intelligible type, the selfish accumulation of 


; money regardless of those by whose manual labour it is accumulated. Per- 


| haps the religious opinions of both may be most correctly defined by saying 


| 
| 
' 





that they are distinguished by a determination to put all the doctrines of 
revealed religion to a practical test; to carry them out into the concerns of 
actual daily life; to consider them not as dry scholastic propositions, but as 
truths revealed for the comfort and purification of all mankind, teaching 
duties and rights alike to rich and poor, of force in the shop and on the 
stock exchange, no less than on platform and in church, Men who set up 
to teach the poor that they have rights as well as duties, and to teach the 
rich that they have duties as well as rights, (and that on week-days as well 
as Sundays God governs the world in righteousness,) are likely to offend many. 
They avowed their expectation that they should so offend, and they have not 
been disappointed. Economists have sneered at their ignorance of political eco- 
nomy, and their fanatical religious extravagance; High Churchmen have shud- 
dered at their plain dealing with clerical shortcomings and pedantries; and 
Evangelicals have shrieked at men who maintained that the stock phrases and 
propositions of that popular and pious school had a real meaning, and were 
actually divine truths. The upshotof the whole matter is, that they have run 
the gauntlet of ridicule, invective, and abuse ; and have still gone on writing, 
preaching, and making way, so that at this moment probably no two men of 
education in England have such personal influence with the highest class of 
our working men as Professor Maurice and Mr. Kingsley. They have at last, 
in their character of social reformers, attracted the attention of the Quarterly 
Review. Some time ago, the great Tory journal, in noticing the introductory 
lectures delivered at Queen’s College, which admirable institution these gen- 
tlemen were very active in forming, took occasion to charge Mr. Kingsley with 
blasphemy and Mr. Maurice with disbelieving the divinity of Christ, and 
ended with hoping that it had said nothing that could possibly give offence. 
On that occasion, Mr. Maurice, in a letter to his diocesan, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, claiming his judgment upon a charge so publicly made and founded upon 
published writings, effectively exposed the unconscious heterodoxy of his ano- 
nymous assailant. The reviewer, or one like him, has returned to the attack, 
with the difference that he has enlarged his field. He now charges these two 
gentlemen with incendiarism and profanity—with the design of subverting the 
social institutions as well as undermining the religion of this country. 
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this been an ordinary literary or political quarrel, it might have been fairly 
left to the persons attacked to defend themselves: at least, those who like 
myself do not belong to their peculiar school, and view with no partiality much 
that they have done and written, would have felt no call to become their cham- 
pions. But the manner in which the Quarterly Reviewer has attempted to 
substantiate his charge isso iniquitous and unscrupulous that it would do dis- 
credit to the lowest journal inthe language. For instance, Alton Locke is a 
book written avowedly for the purpose of exposing the weakness, the mis- 
takes, and the wickedness of the Chartist movement of ’48. The reviewer 
calls it a defence of Chartist Socialism ; and quotes, to prove his assertion, the 
wild declamations of the hero, in whose person the faults of the system are 
dramatically exhibited. Passage after passage is quoted from Mr. Kingsley’s 
works with the same utter disregard of the form under which he is writing, 
or separated from the context which gives it a totally different meaning, or | 
so italicized as to insinuate something widely at variance with the impression 
that a reader would derive in perusing the whole, A favourite plan with both 
Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Maurice is to take up some popular watchword, and 
to show that the wants of which that is the outward a are far 
more adequately represented by the Bible phrases, and only to be realized 
in the Christian society: the reviewer turns this into the avowal of a more 
thoroughgoing sansculottism than even the popular cry implies, and asserts 
that under the phrases of religion “Jacobimism and Jacquerie”’ are dis- 
honestly smashed. So again, expressions and scenes are selected from Mr. 
Kingsley’s works, which are there recorded for the especial purpose of ex- 
hibiting the horrible moral condition to which certain classes and indi- 
viduals are reduced: these are quoted as instances of the author’s profanity 
and incendiarism. The crowning juggle would do honour to the Old Bailey. 
Mr. Kingsley, in one of his village sermons, is endeavouring to aid his rustic 
hearers to realize the opinions which were entertained of the claim of Jesus 
of Nazarcth by his contemporaries, who knew him only as the son of the car- 
penter: the reviewer quotes the words, as though they were Mr. Kingsley’s 
own usual mode of speaking of Jesus, without the least reference to the object in 
view. Similarly, Mr. Maurice, in his History of Moral Philosophy, describes 
the origin and progress of the Christian sect as it must have —— toa 
speculative thinker of the time; and the reviewer repeats his trick of fence. 
It is needless to multiply instances, or to add that the review is throughout 
venomous and malignant. I am on to give proof in detail of the 
charges I have advanced, and sha! be glad to do so, because I feel how ineffec- 
tually such a case is met by bare assertion. Meanwhile, my present protest is 
not so much in behalf of two men unfairly treated, as of that truth and can- | 
dour which are essential to the maintenance of public respget for literary | 
men, and which are especially indispensable to the anonymous critic. 
GEoRGE BRriMLey. 





AND ROMAN MYSTIFICATIONS, 


NO. IY. 


Sm—I was meditating a letter upon the alleged “‘ Catholic tendencies”’ of 
Edmund Burke, in order to complete my consideration of Mr. Newman's 
sweeping plausibilities, when I received your number for September 27th; in 
which * W. M.” suggests that I might do good service by taking up and ex- 
posing a further and more serious statement of Mr. Newman’s, asserting that 
“‘ for the truth of the Romish System” we have as high an amount of proof 
“Cas for the rule of right and wrong,’’ for ** the being of a God,” or “for any 
other truth of natural religion ”’! 

W. M. could not be aware, when he wrote, that one of your corre- 
spondent’s besetting failings is a tendency to argue cases of metaphysic 
theology ; but he should have remembered, that when A. B. R. originally 
asked a place in your columns, it was on the understanding that he ‘ would 
not enter on the theological dispute at all.’”’ I did think that I could in a 
pular manner dissipate some few of those astounding fallacies which Mr. 
ewman has been throwing as controversial dust into the eyes of the peo- 
ple of England: whether I have in any measure succeeded, your readers 
must determine ; but I hold it quite another thing to enter on a subject 
which to treat duly might involve an elaborate argument upon truths lying 
at the basis of all religion—to borrow an expression of Mr. Newman’s own, 
“it would be easier to write a book’’ than intelligibly to compress any such 
discussion within the compass of a letter. My leisure is not superabundant : 
a working clergyman in care of a parish, and with other ecclesiastical func- 
tions to discharge, is “‘ impar congressus ” with the acute brother, and, as I 
must now call him, the practised sophist, of the Oratory. And if I did feel 
disposed to bring the admirable argument of Paley’s Natural Theology, or 
the profound analogies of Bishop Butler’s great work to bear upon Mr. New- 
man’s fallacies, I am sure W. M. will agree with me that there would 
be neither fitness nor *‘ verge enough ”’ for such a discussion in your columns. 

But, after all, is it necessary? “Sentio—ergo sum” is a summary ar- 
gument, which saves the necessity for elaborate proof of the reality of our 
own existence ; and there are few reasoning men living, before whom should 
be placed in all their naked sharpness the two propositions—*“ There is a God,” 
and “The Romish System is true,” who would not intuitively apprehend 
the different claim upon assent involved in each. Although it is daily be- 
coming more and more evident what an immense change has passed on Mr. 
Newman’s own mind since he has “ taken service’? with the Papacy, still I 
much doubt if he believes his own assertion in this matter: either he does, 
or he does xot,—if he makes the statement merely for the controversial pur- 
pose of disturbing and “ unsettling men’s minds with regard to fundamental 
truths,’ what becomes of his honesty ? what becomes of what you, Sir, call 
“the obvious earnestness and sincerity about the man’ ?—if, on the other 
hand, he does believe himself, then what has become of those mental powers 
and perceptions which once distinguished him ?—is it not evident that they 
are fast withering and wasting in the atmosphere of lie and imposture which 
he now habitually breathes? You have justly called his argument in de- 
fence of celibacy as the normal state of the Romish clergy a ‘‘poor’’ one ; 
it is “poor,” and unsound, alike: the palpable “ argumentum a particulari 
ad universale, quod non valet,” which it contains, would be scouted in a 
tyro logic class. Upon the whole, I cannot but thimk that ‘ Father New- 
man of the Oratory,” as compared to “ Mr. Newman of Oriel,” may be 
likened to a wine-merchant who under cover of the old established repute of 
his firm continues to dose his customers with adulterate trash, until the 
sense of taste rebels against the “tyrant tradition” of bygone excellence. 
I but repeat a remark made by me, in a periodical a year since, when I say 
that John Henry Newman is rapidly undergoing a process which, while 
vulgarizing his tastes, is equally deteriorating the mental powers which once 
distinguished him. ‘ Weak views,” “deficient logic,” ‘bold perversion of 
fact,” and “ fallacies so cunning as to defeat themselves’’—these are now 
the staple products of a mind whose former workings even those who did 
not assent to could admire: the same “ wrapper”’ of a free and flowing 
style now covers an article very inferior to that which first gave Newman 

Co. a name and reputation. 

I must now, however, address myself to the “pernicious principle” to 
which your correspondent has invited attention. Let me first state it 
briefly, as I collect it from his letter. The principle which demands ex- 
posure (and needs no more) I take to be this—that Rome calls on the | 
world to receive and believe all truth alike, UPON ITs AUTHORITY. That | 
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authority onee admitted, say the Romanists, all further proof is super- 
fluous; and if at all resorted to, it is in condescension to human 
infirmity—to a weakness of fullen me which will ask to have 
that made acceptable to reason which ought to be accepted in im- 
plicit faith. In order to lay the basis of its authority the deeper, Rome does 
not hesitate to insinuate scepticism—to disparage the “sure warranty of 
Holy Writ’”—to impugn the certainty or security of all other testimony— 
to the end that the human mind, bewildered and unsettled, may in its per- 
plexity be glad to surrender itself to a guide with a mouth “speaking great 
things.” I would not wish to overstate the opinion of an opponent. I do 
not think I do so in the present case. The late Dr. Milner, im his “ End of 
Controversy,” professing to deal with the “ phantasmagoria” of Protestant 
opponents he had conjured up, takes this as his vantage-ground, from which 
if he “descends,” it is in the exercise of “ charity ’’; and Mr. Newman is evi- 
dently prepared to walk in his steps, and to go beyond him in his demands 
upon the credulity and submission of England to the claims of his Church. 

But though it may be a novelty to England to find Rome coming forward 
to play this bold and desperate game, to one living in the darkness visible 
of Romanism in the South of Ireland, and lately allowed to sce its workings 
at its source in Rome itself, this is neither new nor surprising. In my first 
letter (of August 16th) I stated a remarkable effect produced on my own mind 
at Rome, from having lie and truth, certainty and invention, continua 
presented to me upon the same warrant of authority and assertion. “ ‘I 
value of testimony became impaired altogether” ! 





In that letter I referred 
to this circumstance in one of its bearings only,—namely, as tending to 
weaken the effect of all evidence, and to incline the mind to a general scep- 
ticism, Your correspondont, however, has reminded me that I ought not to 
have overlooked that opposite result at which the Church of Rome aims, 
and of course in a large measure attains,—namely, that of having ‘ts ov 
dictum and warrant received as an infallible ground of proof; so that its 
obedient subjects learn habitually to look for no other—to consider reason- 
ableness, probability, utility, accordance with general laws, analogy—i 
short, all the conditions which the truth-seeking mind usually brings t 
bear on testimony, as of minor or no importance when once the 
Church has spoken. ‘Credo quia impossibile ’’—“ that odd maxim oi 
Tertullian,’ as Sir Thomas Brown calls it, seems to be the mea 
of faith most accordant with Roman demand and assent: and in what- 
ever sense this enigmatical sentence as originally delivered was to 
understood, the use to which it seems to be now applied is that of testing 
the absolute submission of reason before dogma, by the multiplied ¢ 
nesses of the fables which the devout Romanist is ealled on to believe—and 
does believe, unless when, under cover of a professed assent, he makes his 
escape into a state of quiet but complete scepticism. 

It is exceedingly ditlicult for any mind acting in the natural and healthy 
exercise of its faculties even to comprehend the process of training by w! 
the Romish system moulds its disciples to its uses and purposes. Tin 
without number within my own experience has a Romanist when pressed in 
argument taken refuge in the assertion, ‘ All I can say is, if I ceased to be 
a (Roman) Catholic, I would be an intidel.”” Very probably your readers will 
be at a loss for the ratiocination of such a declaration: I was so myself; nor 
was it until I had attentively studied the mode in which Romanism deals 
with the first springs of thought, that I could at all see how such a conclu- 
sion was arrived at. But I think I can now understand the ruthless and 
unholy policy which first euts the human mind adrift from all “ laid down 
moorings,”’ in order that it may float helpless and derelict into its haven, 
where it is assiduously taught as a proposition universally true, that there is 
neither safety nor certa‘nty except in reliance on the Chureh’s dictum. Into 
what absurdities this principle has led the Church of Rome, when taking 
charge of scientific truth, let the case of Guallileo testify. There it resulted 
in mere drivel; but in religion the awful daring with which Romanism pro- 
claims itself as the sole authorized announcer of truth, almost exceeds cre- 
dibility. Yet it is right that the English public should be aware of the fact, 
that her teaching, as [ take it from one of her text-books, amounts in so many 
words to this—** Trust me, and at the judement-seat of Eternal Truth, you 
may plead, Lord, if Ihave been deceived, Thou art the author of my error.” It 
may seem strange that such impious daring should excite anything but dis- 
gust and distrust; but to understand the depth of this policy, we must take 
into account the amount of mental indolence natural to a large majority of 
mankind. To how many is it easier and pleasanter to trust to others, than 
to think for themselves; especially when those others are ready to take upon 
them any amount of responsibility for the undoubting and uninquiring 
soul, The more profoundly ignorant the soul, the more confident do we find 
it, as in the case of the Irish peasant, in its security, when assured by the 
clergy that all is safe. Then let us take into account that well-known prin- 
ciple of Romanism that ‘ the clergy are the Church ’’—the licensed brokers 
(so to speak) through whom this world is to transact its business with the 
world to come; and that all the laity have to do, is to be obedient, docile, 
and unhesitating in reliance on the dogmatic teaching of those set over them. 
When to these principles of ‘ governing” is added this other, precluding 
all comparison, examination, or inquiry into any proposition however mon- 
strous—namely, that ‘¢a doubt is a sin,’’—laying these together, we have 
laid open to us the wards and combinations of that padlock under which 
Romanism keeps the minds of its people fast bound in its thraldom. To 
these principles we may trace that nervous sensitiveness, with which Rome, 
under a pretence of care for “ fai h and morals,” opposes and watches the 
operation of any mode of mental culture which may bring the mind into in- 
dependent action. Hence, too, its dread of an open Bible—or any other 
agency which comes too near the secret of the mystery of its “ ancient soli- 
tary reign.” : A 

I do not know how I can better meet and combat such principles as these, 
at least in the short compass and popular form which I think suitable, than 
by a few illustrations of their working—past, present, and prospective. 
“Example hits where precept fails’; and those who would turn from an 
elaborate confutation may readily lay to heart a few instances taken from 
** philosophy teaching by example.”’ It is not necessary to remind you, 
Sir, that a very trivial incident may often illustrate a very profound prin- 
ciple, 

There are two reflections which every one must at once make on com- 
paring those great events of history the Revolutions of France and England, 
and the different issue of each. In France, the complete ecrassement (to 
coin a word) of all sense of religion—the daring declaration of war made by 
a whole nation upon all that the human soul holds in reverence or worships 
—contrasts remarkably, with the stern, or if some will so eall it, gr enthu- 
siasm, with which Cromwell's Puritans routed the “ tapsters and swash 
buckler serving-men”’ of the Royal forces. There was no gencra/ loosening 
of social bonds in the conflict which his people undertook against “ the man 
Charles Stuart”’; fundamental truths were left untouched; and there are 
curious traits on record of ** the old regards for law and order” which still 
held influence in England when anarchy was at its wildest and highest : 
whereas in France one of the most appalling features of the bloody drama of 
its revolt was the genera] transformation of the members of what used to be 
ealled the “eldest daughter of the Church” into incarnate God-defying 
fiends. tome exultingly says—‘The philosophes did it all. Voltaire, 
Diderot, D’ Alembert, were those who let loose the human mind into atheistic 
anarchy.” So far Rome speaks truth; but here Rome stops: it would not 
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suit her objects to examine the subject further, and to consider how or why 
these shallow masters of a “ philosophy falsely so called” were thus able to 
frighten a great nation from its Propriety, decency, religion, and humanity. 
Voltaire made war on God; and in France had a dreadful though perhaps 
but temporary success. Voltaire’s flippant, pert, sneering philosophy, never 
made the least impression on the mind of England : and the reason in each 
case is, I think, to be found in the different training of the mind of each na- 
tion, and the different grounds on which each nation held its recognition of 
divine truth. France received its faith, its sense of all religious truth, 
upon the dictum of a Church whose corruptions called to Heaven for corree- 
tion; and when the Church fell, all French sense of things divine and 
sacred went with it. England, on the other hand, taught and privileged 
to tind and hold truth in the spirit of the “noble Bereans,’”’ kept funda- 
wentals even when it overturned throne and altar; and henee, when 
the day for the restoration of both came, the work was the easier that the 
main foundations of religion were never broken. Let us hope that England 


will never see a day when she shall nationally submit herself to any teachers | 


who will not instruct her sons under the conditions of this important rule— 
“To the law and to the testimony; if they speak not according to these, 
there is no light in them.” ; 

If we come to the present time, it appears to me that the true type of 
mind and character formed by the application of Rome's law of evidence and 
warrants for belief, is to be sought for not where Rome works, as in Eng- 
land, under the correction of a wholesome opposition—where, in spite of 
her, the light of other systems makes way through the chinks and crevices of 
her system ; but we must go to sad and sunken Italy, where she moulds 
and modifies every relation and institution of life and society: and there, 
from the prince to the peasant, is to be seen the sad spectacle of noble na- 
tures and grand elements of character dwarfed and dwindled under the cul- 
ture which the Chureh thinks it safe to apply to them. Until I saw Rome, 
I could not even conceive the effects of having a community regulated upon 
principles purely sacerdotal and hierarchical: but there 1 did see a 
Church in full control and possession of man, from the cradle to 
the grave—in his school, in his sports, in his marriage-contract, in 
giving his child in marriage, in managing his property while living or be- 
queathing it when dying,—the Church takes cognizance and charge of all : 
her docile children have nothing to do but to trust her; and the ‘lessed re- 


sult of her care is expressed in the answer of a Roman shopkeeper when I | 


asked him concerning some trifling public inconvenience, and why it was not 
remedied? ‘ Because, Signor,” he replied, grinding his teeth as he spoke, 
“ siimo sempre nel abysso.”” (“We are ever in the abyss!””) It is ** pass- 
ing mournful”’ to see atine people acutely sensible that they are behind and 
below the rest of the world in the race of civilization and improvement, 
and yet unable to shake off the incubus which paralyzes their energies and 
lies like a dead weight upon their exertions. In all ranks it is the same. 
‘« Ah, Signora,” said a Roman noble to a lady of my party, in reply to a 
passing remark on the antiquities of the city, “ you forestieri can speak of 
these things, and enjoy these things; but we know nothing of our own 
history—they teach us nothing!” And yet this was a man of position and 
fortune; and his humiliating confession accords fully with other statements 
made to me from unquestionable authority, that there are princes in Rome 
whose knowledge of life and the world is limited to a three-mile drive to 
the Ponté Molle, and who pass all their days in a blissful ignorance that 
there is anything to be known, seen, or done, beyond what their confessor 
allows or advises. Looking on this fair and classic land, well might the poet 
of a former age—and how much more the observer of the present—remark, 
that “* Man seems the only growth that dwindles here.’ Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that this surrender of the “rights and duties” of intellect to 
authority is without some struggle, and some natural manly sense of the de- 
gradation. I might multiply instances which came under my own knowledge, 
that there are “ thoughts half-formed,”’ and “ consciousness half-awakened,” 
not in Rome only, but all over Italy, which will probably sooner or later issue 


. . ny . . 
in an upheaving and overthrow of all that now presses down the energies of , 


that fair Jand and its people. I shall content myself with one incident. 1 
had at Naples a valet de place acute and intelligent. Passing one day over 
the bridge on the road to Portici, I stopped the carriage to copy the in- 
scription under the statue of St. Januarius, which commemorates the fuct (?) 
—the Romish fact—that “when Vesuvius was vomiting itself forth on the 
city of Naples in flame, he (St. Januarius) at once extinguished the flames 
by the sight of his sacred head.’’ Guisseppe respectfully begged to ask, 
‘““what the signor saw so strange in the memorial of a fact which all the 
world knew so well.” I told him fairly, that “I copied it as a record of an 
extravagant superstition” ; and added, that “there were Roman Catholics in 
my country who would not credit that their Church ever authenticated such 
monstrous fables.” As we drove on towards Portici, I pointed out to him 
several natural causes which would account for the cessation of the eruption 
independently of the wonder-working virtues of St. Januarius’s head! 
man’s attention became aroused; he entered at once into the explanation I 
gave; and I shall not easily forget the serious sadness in his large dark eye 
as he said, “I often think such things, Signor, on this and other matters ; 
but what can I know? 
said ’’—* there is an end of it.” 

Yes; so the Roman Church ends all questions by its “ absolute shall” : 
but “the end is not yet”; and this sends the mind into very intense spe- 
culation on the future of Italy and the “prospective” of the Papacy. 
That the exodus of the French or Austrian powers from the States of the 
Church would be followed in a few hours’ space by another Hegira 
of his Holiness the Pope, is a fact of which no thinking man in 
those States entertains a doubt, and is a proof how little real hold 
the system has on the regards of those subject to and kept down 
by it: One character of the Papacy is to be noted as accounting for 
its hold on the submissive ages of past time—as contributing to its con- 
tinuance for the present, though probably preparing the way for its 
more complete ultimate overthrow. It is utterly incapable of moditication 
or gradual reform, and its high claims to unchangeableness will probably in 
the end prove the millstone, whereby it shall ultimately be cast ‘* where it 
shall no more be found at all.” The present Pope’s escapade into some 
liberal modifications or attempts at them, and the revolutionary results 


to which it led, have thrown him, or rather the ruling Cardinals, on a re- | 


actionary policy, which will probably be persevered in until the measure of 
endurance runs over. And then—what is yet in the future who can venture 
to predict or calculate, but two things seem certain. First, that the Papacy 
cannot remain as it is, either in its pretensions or principles; it has afresh 
committed itself to claims which it must make good or be defeated utterly. 
Secondly, that should any revolt against its domination succeed, it must 
be by making “root and branch work of it.” When Mr. Carlyle in his 
Latter Day Pamphlets sagaciously noted the portent of “‘a Pope pretending 
to guide himself by the rules ot the New Testament,” he anticipated the 
absurdity of attempting to mingle constitutional principles with the elements 
of the Popedom: its rule must be ex necesse absolute; the submission 
to it must be blind and unquestioning. As soon as its subjects shall really 
apply to its actings or announcements the rules of ordinary reason or judg- 
ment, then of the Papacy it may be said, “‘ Actum est.” A. B. I 
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CAYLEY’S DANTE." 
Tue difficulty of transferring a genuine poem unimpaired in effect 
from one language to another, would seem, judging from the 
amount of success actually reached in such attempts, as great as 
the gift of original poetic genius is rare. In spite of the eager de- 
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The Church has spoken, and there is no more to be | 


sire to become familiar with the great works of foreign literature, 
no such attempt has taken a firm hold of the public mind in recent 
years. Nor is it necessary to go far to seek causes for a failure 
which is acknowledged. Success would require a complex men- 
tal activity, involving conditions which to all appearance are mu- 
tually exclusive,—the excitement of the poetic faculty, mani- 
festing itself in a freedom of utterance obedient solely to an 
internal impulse or law of development, in combination with strict 
adherence to an external model, and a perpetually self-control- 
ling endeavour to reproduce every thought of the original in its 
pure integrity, every phrase with its exact force. Without the 
former, the result vil be a copy of details only, the disjecta 
membra of the poet; without the latter, a new poem would be 
produced on the same subject as the original, and resembling it in 
its general treatment, but failing to preserve that distinguishing 
tone or style which gives to the original its individuality, and 
therefore its value as a work of art. The difficulty, so palpable a 
pon. has in fact proved so stubborn a reality, that our translators 
ave, as far as we know, uniformly erred on the one side or the 
other. There is the school of Pope and most of our old translators, 
who were usually poets themselves, better or worse, more often the 
latter. Their plan was to gain a general conception of what their 
author was about, to master the names of his characters, the facts 
recorded of them, and the bearing of the speeches they made; then 
to put all this into English verse neither having nor aiming at any 
resemblance to the original. Pope's “ [liad” is the generic type of 
the class: and a very brilliant spirited composition it is, deserving 
high academical distinction, but giving the reader a less correct 
notion of Homer than a coloured French lithograph would of 
the Dresden Madonna. Perhaps the noblest specimen in our 
language of the opposite method of translation is the received 
version of the poetical portions of the Hebrew Bible. Both in- 
stances contain errors of detail, arising from imperfect scholarship ; 
but they serve as excellent examples of their respective methods ; 
and few, we imagine, would hesitate in their preference. Nor are 
we aware of any attempt at combining the advantages and avoid- 
ing the defects of these two methods which has attained suflicient 
success to command unqualified admiration, or even materially to 
modify the preference for literal prose versions. Probably Cole- 
ridge’s “ Wallenstein” would have done so, partly because 
Coleridge had a remarkably keen perception of shades of meaning 
in language and a true poetic spirit, partly because the dramatic 
style approaches nearer to prose: but his exuberant genius has 
led him to expatiate on striking thoughts and phrases, more like a 
musician extemporizing on a charming theme than one faithfully 
executing from the copy set before him. Experience, it must be 
confessed, is not in favour of metrical versions. But, apart from 
experience, one simple fact duly weighed should deter a poet and a 
scholar from such a waste and misdirection of power. There never 
yet was translator, however keen his feeling for style, however large 
1is command of words, who could have made a poetical version of 
any of the great poems of his own country in other words than the 
poet has used—a poetical paraphrase, in short—without lamentably 
marring the effect, and destroying in the process all the true form 
and character of the original. This no one will deny ; yet the pro- 
posed task would scem to present, especially in a language so rich 
as English in synonyme and idiom, fewer difficulties than the re- 
production of a poem originally written in a foreign language. The 
truth is, that its own form is essential to a work of art; and that in 
transferring a poem from one language to another, the form must 
be altered in the two essential elements of style and metre. For 
the metres of two languages, though called by the same name and 
consisting of the same number of long and short syllables, are not 
the same, owing to structural differences in the languages and the 
organization of those who speak them: witness the Greek and 
Latin as compared with German and English hexameters. And 
any direct attempt to imitate style is sure to issue in mannerism, 
because the more prominent peculiarities are those caught, and 
what was natural and unconscious in the original becomes the ob- 
ject of conscious effort in the imitator, and so is of course ex- 
aggerated ; while those qualities which are felt rather than dis- 
tinetly appreciated by the intellect most probably disappear in the 
imitation, and there remains a caricature, or at best, the sort of 
copy that would be made of a landscape if atmospheric effects were 
unheeded. Our conclusion is, that what peculiarly constitutes a 
er a work of art cannot be a by a translator ; that if 

e attempt to do this, he will fail in fidelity of detail and in truth 
| of general effect. On the other hand, the prose translator has this 
advantage, that he docs not aim at reproducing his original in its 
artistic completeness, but only the materials of which it is com- 
| posed—the human experience and knowledge which belong to the 
| poet as man, and, being universal in virtue of our common hu- 
manity, haye a value independently of the form which the indi- 
| vidual artist has stamped upon them. And even the style of his 
original, so far as it is capable of transmission into another lan- 
guage, he has a much better chance of rendering, inasmuch as he 
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need make no sacrifices to the exigencies of metre or the jingle of 
rhyme. Fidelity of representation is the sole object he aims at ; 
and, to borrow an illustration from a kindred art, though the charm 
of colour must be abandoned, truth of light and shade is possible 
of attainment. We cannot imagine but that the superiority of 
prose translations would be universally acknowledged, if they had 
not unfortunately been generally left to mere scholars, often exe- 
cuted by persons not possessing even that qualification, and con- 
sidered available only as “cribs” for lazy schoolboys and _pre- 
tending dunces of schoolmasters. The publication of Dr. Carlyle’s 
prose version of the “Inferno” has set an example in this line 
which we hope to sce followed, and the completion of which by the 
“ Purgatory” and “ Paradise” will give to an English reader the 
opportunity of knowing as much of the greatest mediwval poet as 
can be known without reading his works in Italian. 

Mr. Cayley is not of our opinion as to the respective advantages 
of prose and metrical versions. He has executed his translation 
of the Inferno in the terza rima of the original, from which Eng- 
lish poets have instinctively shrunk, as presenting difficulties that 
counterbalance the attraction of its majestic rhythm and sustained 
flow of melody. Lord Byron’s fine ear and unrivalled command of 
language have failed to give it vogue; even he could not avoid 
being by turns harsh and diffuse, and “The Prophecy of Dante” 


remains an unsuccessful experiment. Merivale has used this metre | 
in the scanty specimens he has published from the Commedia, and | 
Mr. Wright has | 


Dayman in an unfinished version of the Inferno. 
translated the whole poem into a measure that looks like, but is 
not, terza rima. Cary has attempted no such compromise, but has 
taken refuge in simple blank verse. These four are the versions 
by which Dante’s great poem, complete and in select passages, is 
best known in Ragied; and Mr. Cayley must be considered to 
have achieved success in having given a translation of the 
Inferno more literal than any one of these, yet preserving the dif- 
ficult metre of the original. That is, the middle verse of one 
triplet rhymes with the first and third of the next: for in no other 
sense is his terza rima like Dante’s, it being as harsh and un- 
musical a collocation of words as can well be imagined. But the 
tour de force he has attempted he has undoubtedly executed. We 
remember a boy at school who had that facility for making Latin 
verse that the master used to say of him he could put the Re- 
form Bill into longs and shorts: Mr. Cayley’s success in 
metre seems to us of the same order. <A far higher merit at 
which he has aimed, and in which he has partially succeeded, is 
the attempt to reproduce the homeliness and everyday-life character 
of Dante’s language. In the famous letter to Can Grande, Dante, 


speaking of the title of his work, says, “ If we consider the style of | 


speech, that style is remiss and humble; being the vulgar speech, 
in which even the women talk with one another. Wherefore it is 


Here again Mr. Cay- 
ley has furnished convincing proof of the a of a — 
translation ; for, in spite of his knowledge of his author, and his 
clear perception of this characteristic, the demands of his rhyme 
and metre have made him not seldom fall into a dialect which is 
neither the vulgar — of men and women, nor the polished 
style of professed authorship, least of all the musical diction of the 
poet, but a barbarous jargon, of which the Elizabethan dramatists, 
the followers of Keats, and conversational slipslop, have supplied 
the component elements. The well-known episode of Francesca of 
Rimini will illustrate our remarks. It is admirably literal ; but 
the verses must run and the rhymes must jingle, and, what with the 
inversions necessary for this purpose but quite foreign to our lan- 
guage, and the stress laid upon unemphatie words, and the phrases 
which are either very bad English or not English at all, the ear 
and the mind experience a series of unpleasant jars, which would 
be avoided by not aiming at impossibilities. 
“©The land where I was born is by the sea, 
Upon the margin, where descendeth Po, 
With all his followers at peace to be. 
Love, whom the gentle heart is quick to know, 
Seized him by that fair person, which, it grieves 
Me still to think, I was despoiled of so. 
Love, who from loving none beloved reprieves, 
So kindled me to work his will again, 
That still, thou seest, my side he never leaves. 
Love led us to one death; the place of Cain 
Awaiteth him, by whom in life we bled.’ 
These words proceeded to us from the twain. 
When I the wounded spirits heard, my head 
I hung adown, and sometime kept it low, 
Until, ‘ What thinkest thou?’ the poet said. 
Then I began, when I made answer, * 0, 
What dear desire, what many thoughts and sooth 
Have led them both unto this bourne of wo >’ 
I turned to them and spoke myself, ‘In tfuth, 
Francesca,’ I began, ‘ thine agonies 
So pierce me I can weep for wo and ruth: 
But tell me, at the time of your sweet sighs, 
How love, and by what token did concede 
That you the dubious passions might surmise?’ 
And she replied, ‘ There is no pain indeed 
Like the remembering of happy state 
In grief, nor will thy guide to learn it need ; 
But if such eagerness to penetrate 
The first root of our love, thy mind incite, 
As one that speaks and weeps I shall relate. 
One day we had been reading for delight 
Of Lancelot, how love had him compelled ; 
We were alone together, dreadless quite. 
This reading many a time our eyes had held 
Upon each other, and our cheeks made pale. 
One only passage our endurance quelled ; 
For when the smile desired, iu our tale, 


evident why the work is called a comedy.” 


Was kissed by such a great and loving one, 

is man, who never from my side can fail, 
Kissed me, all quivering, my mouth upon. 

The book, the author, Pandar’s trade was plying: 
That evening we could read no further on.’ ” 

Admirable as Dr. Carlyle’s translation is, we cannot doubt that 
Mr. Cayley would equal if not surpass it, considering what he has 
done under the encumbrances with which he has burdened him- 
self. Indeed, in some of his finest passages, the combination of 
literal exactness and metrical vigour is truly marvellous, and 
would almost suggest the propricty of combining the two methods 
of translation; giving a metrical version where occasionally a pas- 
sage fortunately admits of it, and resorting to literal prose where 
either exactness or good English has to be sacrificed to metre. 
The yew d of Philip Argenti is an excellent specimen of Mr. Cay- 

ley’s highest success. 

** Then down into the bark my master trod, 

And made me next himself to enter in, 

And save by me it seemed to have no load. 

As soon as both had taken seat within, 
Cleaving the waters went the ancient prow, 

With deeper furrow than its wont had been. 

Whileas the death-informed pool we plough, 
’Gan one, with mud all covered, me to hail: 

* Before thy time arriving, who art thou >’ 

*I come, but to return I shall not fail : 
| But who art thou, so fulsome ?’ I replied. 

* Thou seest,’ he answered, ‘ I am one that wail.’ 
* Then wail and weeping ever thee betide, 
| Accursed soul,’ this answer back I flung; 
} ‘For thee I know, albeit so brutitied.’ 
| Then with both hands upon the bark he clung; 
My wary master made him thence give room, 
And cried, * Fall back the other hounds among.’ 
His arms about my neck he threw full soon, 
| And kissed my fuce, and said, * Indignant spirit, 
Blessed be she that bore thee in her womb! 
This was on earth a man of pride; no merit 
| Adorns the recollection of his birth, 
| And therefore must his ghost this rage inherit. 
| Hfow many hold themselves high kings on earth, 
| 





That here will stand like swine in mud below, 
Leaving a vile report of their low worth.’ 
I answered him, ‘O master, I could so 
Rejoice to see him in this broth immerst, 
Ere further yet beyond the swamp we go.’ 
* Before,’ he answered me, ‘thy sight has pierced 
Unto the marge, thou shalt be well sufficed ; 
*Tis meet in such desire to slake thy thirst.’ 
| Within a space I saw so martyrized 
This fellow by the muddy nations all, 
That God the more I still have thanked and prized. 
To Philip Argenti ’gan each to bawl, 
| And the uncouth spirit Florentine full sore 
Did with his teeth upon his own flesh fall.’’ 

The story of Ulysses is another capital example of Mr. Cayley’s 
| power; though it is at once felt to be a translation, and moves too 
; often with the stiffness of an artificially-impeded utterance. In- 
| deed, it is seldom for more than a few lines together that even Mr. 
| Cayley’s talent can quite overcome the difficulties of his rhyme 

and metre. The passage has additional interest as having pro- 
| bably suggested Mr. Tennyson’s noble poem on the same subject. 
** When I took leave of Circe, who in thrall 
Had kept me off Caieta ’bove a year, 
Before Eneas did the strand so call, 
No aged father’s wretchedness, nor dear 
Child’s aspect, nor the love so nobly earned, 
That should have made Penelope's glad cheer, 
Could the great passion quell with which I burned, 
To get me knowledge of the globe, and be 
One that the vice and worth of man had learned. 
And forth upon the deep and unshut sea 
I launched me with one boat, and that small train 
Of comrades that had not forsaken me. 
I saw this coast and that as far as Spain, 
And as the Sardians’ island, and the rest 
Which that sea washes, and the Moors domain. 
And I and all my crew were age-opprest 
And stiffened, when we reached that narrow strait, 
Where Hercules his bounding columns placed, 
That man should never further penetrate ; 
And passing now Seville upon the right, 
And Ceuta toward the left of ocean's gate, 
*O comrades, who to this far West, in spite,’ 
Said I, ‘ of danger’s million threats have run, 
For this brief gloaming of pereeption’s light 
That we inherit still, ere life is done, 
Be loth to abdicate the experience 
Of yon unpeopled world behind the sun ; 
Consider that original from whence 
Ye spring, to live not like the beasts, but strain 
After all knowledge and all excellence.’ 
And by this little speech I made so fain 
My comrades for the voyage, that back to warn 
Them afterwards I might have sought in vain. 
And having turned our poop against the morn, 
We made our sails wings for the mad emprize, 
And further ever toward the left were borne. 
And now night looked on us with all the eyes 
Of yonder pole, and ours had so declined, 
As hardly from the ocean-floor to rise. 
Five times had been rekindled, five had pined, 
Since first we entered on the daring way, 
That sheen by which the moon is underlined, 
When there appeared to us a mountain grey 
From distance, and far loftier to view 
Than all which I had seen before that day. 
We joyed, and soon it gave us cause to rue, 
When rose a whirlwind from that coast new-found, 
That on the vessel’s foremost corner flew, 
And thrice, with all his waters, whirled us round, 
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Till up our poop was lifted at the will 
Of whom I name not, and our bows were drowned ; 
Then the shut waves above my head were still.’’ 
The faults of Mr. Cayley’s translation are, we believe, due al- | 
most entirely to the inherent and insuperable difficulty of his task. 
His talent and knowledge are unquestionable; and in spite of | 
these faults, his version is by many degrees the best that we have 
in English verse. A few short notes would materially add to its | 
yalue and popularity. 





MEMORIALS OF CHANTREY THE 
SCULPTOR.* 

TursE “ memorials” are intended as a contribution of facts re- 
lating to the life of Chantrey, especially upon matters respecting | 
which other biographers have been silent or misinformed. The 
principal part of the undertaking refers to the sculptor’s youth and 
struggles in “ Hallamshire,” a district of which Sheffield is the 
capital, and in a parish of which, called Norton, Chantrey was 
born; but his London life after he had risen to celebrity is 
introduced occasionally, by means of letters to his friends in Shef- 
field, and sometimes more directly. The book is divided into six 
sections, with indicative titles. 1. The Boyhood of Genius. 2. 
Chantrey as a Portrait-painter. 3. Pen and Pencil Sketches. 4. 
The Sculptor in Sheffield. 5. London Life and Works. 6. Mortu- 
ary Memorials. Of these, the first four parts refer to his early 
life and struggles, either before he left Shettield, or before his fame 
was established and he became a permanent resident in the Metro- 
polis. The titles of the fifth and sixth parts explain themselves. 

It is probable that Mr. Holland has too discursive and diffuse a 
genius to succeed in a regular biography, which should be planned 
with the unity of a work of art; but he is well qualified for the 
laxer task which he has undertaken—that of investigating parti- 
cular points and collecting facts. He has a turn for genealogy, 
with sufficient taste and discrimination to rate mere names and 
dates at their value, and only to exhibit fully those things which 
contain the conclusion sought to be impressed,—the worldly cir- 
cumstances and probable character of the ancestral line. He has, 
what generally accompanies an antiquarian, a liking for facts, 
anecdotes, and gossip, with the tenacious industry which will hunt 
out a truth, however minute, through any intervening obstacles. 
He has also a taste for art, with the seemingly gregarious habits 
that taste induces, and a good sound judgment. But Mr. Holland 
is not a mere antiquary or connoisseur. He can animate his facts 
with a worldly knowledge, and a little acidity, which is not the 
less sharp for being mildly administered. His mode of composition 
is too discursive ; his vm somewhat diffuse, and at times obscure 
in its expression, though not in its meaning, from want of practice 
or of careful revision. But his diction, like his character, is of the 
world ; there is nothing of the mere writer about him. His man- 
ner, in painter’s phrase, is somewhat after that of Mr. Bolton Cor- 
ney and his object not very dissimilar. 

iographers writing after Chantrey had attained distinction— 
and the two most eminent, the late Allan Cunningham, and Mr. 
Jones, R.A., under what may be termed a Belgravian influence, 
have made the best of their case, and rather more than their facts 
warrant. These errors Mr. Holland sets himself to refute, and by 
means of dates and documents does so effectively. The patrimonial 
roperty lost—the “ small farm of his own” which Chantrey’s 
ather cultivated—the theory of education which that same father 
contemplated for his son, and the design in after life of making a 
eco of the great sculptor by breeding him an attorney-at- 
w—are ruthlessly overthrown. The whole family appear to have 
been in humble circumstances ; some in respectable service, some 
as village mechanics or “master men,” and Chantrey’s grand- 
father and father rented a farm of forty-five acres as tenants of 
the Offleysof Norton. The father’s “depression of spirits” from 
the loss of ancestral property seems to be a mere flam in all points. 
The reverse of depression was his character, and his bane. In Mr. 
Holland’s words, “he sung a good song, told a tale, or bandied a 
joke, but too cleverly for his own welfare. The public-house was not 
far off; and still nearer was the hospitable residence of Squire New- 
ton, among whose eccentricities, was a too frequent preference of 
the hilarious frankness of persons in a grade of life below his own, | 
to the more formal intercourse of the neighbouring gentry. With 
him ‘Frank Chantrey’ was a great favourite.” During his | 
father’s lifetime, the future sculptor had learned his letters at 
home, and “as much more as a spoiled child might be expected to 
acquire before the age of six” ata dame school. He was then 
transferred to the village schoolmaster, Thomas Fox ; and the prac- | 
tical result of his father’s theory of education is shown as follows. 

“T have seen the register-book of this worthy pedagogue, from which it 
appears that Francis Chantrey began to learn to read with him, April 16, 
1/87; to write, in January 1788; and accounts, in October 1792. After 
several weekly and even monthly intervals of non-attendance, during which 
he was no doubt usefully occupied at home, his place in the list of scholars 
is, on the 3d July 1797, filled up with the name of another boy.”’ 

His father died in 1793, (some years previously to the last date,) 
leaving his widow in narrow circumstances, and Francis twelve | 
years of age—not eight, as stated by Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones was 
also wrong by a year in the date of his hero's birth; it was 1781, 
not 1782. ; 

Mrs. Chantrey soon married again; but Mr. Holland omits the 
date of that event. A contemporary states that the marriage took 
place while her weeds were yet fresh; and that though Chantrey, 
in after years, contributed liberally to her wants, he never forgave 


* Memorials of Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., Sculptor, in Hallamshire and Else- 
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and, it would appear from anecdotes told by Mr. Holland, not al- 


ways addressing her directly, even on occasions of great interest to 


a mother. When he was a successful competitor for the statue of 
George the Third, to be erected in Guildhall, he could write in- 
stantly to his friends, but he deputed one of them to tell his 
mother. 

“The decision in his favour was made known on the 4th of April: under 
that date, and before leaving the Guildhall, he addressed the following note 
to his friend at Doncaster. 

** «My dear Inchbald—Tell Mr. Smith that I am appointed to execute the 
statue of his Majesty for the Council Chamber, Guildhall. It has been de- 
cided within this half hour. There were fifteen models against me. Ex- 
euse haste. 

“ * Truly yours, CHANTREY. 

“ «PS. A fortunate day for me—I can now afford to drink your health in 
a bottle of wine—which I will do tonight.’ 

“At the same time, and nearly in the same terms, he wrote to Rhodes, 
adding, ‘ Pray let my mother know of this my good fortune.’ The instant, 
therefore, after Rhodes had read the letter, he went to Norton, and made the 
communication to Mrs. Hall; who, on hearing it, literally wept for joy. Not 
so ‘Aunt Leggitt,’ who was present; and is said very coolly to have taken 
her share of credit in the result, through the rudimentary instructions which 
she had given her nephew in childhood, in making and baking figures in 
pastry! In Mr. Rhodes’s amusing recitals of this story, originated those 

rave statements relative to Chantrey’s very early taste for modelling, which 
have been repeated with so many variations, but which have no foundation 
in fact, and the bearing of which the sculptor himself always repudiated.” 

Job Hall, the sculptor’s unacknowledged stepfather, was a man 
in humble life, of good character, but of no acquirements, for he 
could not even write his name. But he had that bearing and for- 
bearing spirit which often accompanies humble circumstances. At 
his death, he left what he had to his widow for her life, and the 
bulk of it after her decease to Francis. The sculptor had a keen 
eye for worldly advantages, and was not apt to miss an oppor- 
tunity in that direction; it would be curious to know whether he 
took this legacy. 

According to Mr. Holland, Chantrey’s dissatisfaction with the 
marriage did not originate so much in objection to the character of 
Hall, or to its undue haste, as on account of its effect upon his own 
position. For some years eee gs | had a hard life of it; now 
attending school, now working at odd jobs about the farm, and, as 
a more regular employment, driving “an ass daily with milk- 
barrels between Norton and Sheffield.” In 1797 these mean occu- 
pations were ended by Chantrey’s being placed with a “ factor” at 
Sheffield,—an odd term to designate a grocer in England; and 
which tempts us to believe, in spite of the strength of evidence, 
that Mr. Birks, instead of a genuine tea-dealer, was “an inland 
merchant” in a small —— kept a chandler’s shop. This 
situation proved more distasteful than farm-work or driving asses. 

“ Nor was he, according to all accounts, slow to put himself right; for his 
mother having called to see him, he walked out with her into the town, 
explained the misery of his present position, and then, taking her to the shop- 
window of Mr. Ramsay, carver and gilder, in High Street, besought of her 
to get him placed in that establishment : he accordingly left the grocer’s 
service ; and the parties thus brought into temporary connexion never met 
afterwards but once, when Mr. Birks went in 1806, as many other persons 
did, to look at Chantrey work on the model of Mr. Wilkinson’s bust: the 
quondam pupil appeared glad to see his old master; I may add, that the 
latter is still alive. It was now arranged that the youth should go into 
Ramsay’s establishment. This was, apparently, the most important turning- 
point of his history and fortunes. 

** As this period of the sculptor’s history has been especially obscured by 
indistinctness and mistakes, I may as well cite, as the best of all evidence, 
the very terms of the indenture of apprenticeship—‘ made the 19th of Sep- 
tember 1797, between Francis Chantrey, of Norton, in the county of Derby, 
and Job Hall, of Norton aforesaid, farmer, and Thomas Fox, of Norton 
aforesaid, schoolmaster, friends of the said Francis Chantrey, of the one 
part, and Robert Ramsay, of Sheffield, in the county of York, carver and 
gilder, of the other part, witnesseth—that the said Francis Chantrey, of his 
own good liking, and by and with the counsel of his friends, hath put, bound, 
and by these presents doth put and bind himself servant,’ &c.” 


Mr. Holland has collected many facts or traditions senporiing 
Chantrey’s residence with Ramsay; and, by eking them out wit 

his own commentary, he presents a good idea of the manner in 
which the born artist acquired the elementary knowledge and 
sucked in the spirit of art. From the time he left Ramsay, about 
1802, till 1809, when his marriage (not in 1811, as Mr. Jones says 
enabled him to discharge some debts and start as a housekeeper an 

respectable man,—and his engagement to furnish the busts of four 


| Admirals for Greenwich Hospital gave him professional éclat,—the 
| materials are tolerably full; but they leave the complete artistic 


career yet obscure and fragmentary. Perhaps this obscurity exists 
even to 1810, when Chantrey is found going to Windsor to model a 
bust of George the Third; for his then reputation did not chal- 
lenge royal patronage. But his indefatigable exertions, and his 
readiness to turn his hand to anything, are clearly indicated. He 
painted portraits in oil, crayons, or miniature ; he sculptured busts ; 
when he went to London he studied indefatigably at the Academy ; 


and when higher employment failed and need pressed him, he re- 
_ sorted to his old master’s art and carved for an upholsterer, at five 
| shillings a day. 


He visited Sheffield during the Academy vaca- 
tions, and did not scruple in the province to announce his willing- 
ness to be employed, in a manner rather resembling a professor of 
the curing art than a votary of the fine arts. The researches of 
Mr. Holland have exhumed some singular memorials of the great 
sculptor. This was the first appeal, while yet a resident in Shef- 
field, and soon after he had left Ramsay. é 
“In the Sheffield Iris newspaper of April 22, 1802, appeared the following 
advertisement— F. Chantrey, with all due deference, begs permission to in- 
form the ladies and gentlemen of Sheffield and its vicinity, that during his 
stay here, he wishes to employ his time in taking of portraits in crayons and 
miniatures at the pleasure of the person who shall do him the honour to sit. 
F. C., though a young artist, has had the opportunity of acquiring improve- 
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ment from a strict attention to the works and productions of Messrs. Smith, 
Arnold, &c., gentlemen of eminence. He trusts in being happy to produce 
good and satisfactory likenesses; and no exertion shall be wanting on his 
part to render his humble efforts deserving some small share of public pa- 
tronage. Terms—from two to three guineas. 24 Paradise Square.” 


In 1804 he had combined sculpture with portrait-painting; as | 


appears by the following, also taken from the Sheffield Iris. 
“SCULPTURE AND PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 

“F. Chantrey etfully solicits the patronage of the ladies and gentle- 
men of Sheffield and its environs, in the above arts, during the recess of the 
Royal Academy ; which he hopes to merit from the specimens he has to offer 
to their attention at his apartments, No. 14 Norfolk Street. As models from 
life are not generally attempted in the country, F. C. hopes to mect the li- 
beral sentiments of an impartial public.” 

The “hit” which made Chantrey’s fortune was the bust of Horne 
Tooke: it procured him commissions to the extent of 12,000/. 
He was further indebted to the politician-philologist for putting 
himself in the way of avoiding composition like the last sentence 
of the above advertisement. 

“When he came into contact with Horne Tooke in 1810, and when for- 
tune was beginning to smile on him, he asked that celebrated individual 
how he might at that time best remedy the felt deficiency of his early edu- 
cation? Tooke advised the ardent young man not to trouble himself about 
Greek and Latin, but to read the best translations of the ancient classics, and 
such other works in English as were pointed out; and at the same time to 
attend, as far as practicable, the lectures which were given in London on al- 
most every subject. I know this was the preceptor’s advice: how advan- 
tageously it was followed by the pupil, the world has long known; indeed, 
the extent and accuracy of Chantrey’s information, even on watters that 
form the staple of academic teaching, were very remark:ble.”’ 

We could readily extend these extracts, as well in relation to 


Chantrey and his works as by sensible observations on art; but | 


uite enough has been done to give an idea of these memorials. 


‘They will be found amusing and agreeable reading, and will be in- | 


dispensable to the future biographer of Francis Chantrey. 





MAC MICKING’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PIHILIPPINES.* 


Tuese recollections contain a variety of mixed matter relating to | 


Manilla and the Philippine Islands, which the author picked up 
by observation during a residence of three years, together with 
some which he derived from books or hearsay. His object in 
writing his volume was to direct the attention of British merchants 
to those islands that “appear to be slowly reaping the benefit of 
the new commercial maxims now in course of operation in Spain,” 
and to occupy himself during a tedious yoyage from Singapore to 
Hongkong. 

The subjects handled are various and miscellaneous. Mr. Mac 
Micking begins with Magellan and the discovery; he sketches the 
subsequent history of the islands, including the capture of Manilla 
by Sir William Draper, and the non-payment of the ransom even 
to this day,—which, in our author’s idea, puts the Philippines in a 
sort of pawn, and would justify our demanding greater freedom of 
trade with the islands, if not in seizing them altogether. This 
historical sketch, however, is not done in a bookmaking spirit, but 
in the good faith of inexperience; and when the author has run 
over it he proceeds to matter more within his own observation. 
The appearance of Manilla, the scenery of the islands, the wild 
sports to be enjoyed, the natural productions, and an incidental 
aceount of some excursions, follow one another without much re- 
gard to plan. Besides these more permanently natural things, 
Mr. Mac 


and half-breeds, and supplies the reader with some information 
respecting the commerce, fiscal regulations, and other business 
matters connected with the Philippines,—or rather with the capi- 
tal, Manilla, since that is not only the principal seat of business, 
but foreigners are altogether excluded from the coasting trade. In 
addition to these subjects, Mr. Mae Micking enters into some dis- 


cussions respecting the commercial system of Spain, the trading | 


capabilities of the neighbouring archipelago, and the character of 

ue islanders. In the course of his remarks, he indicates an opi- 
nion that the tribes attacked by Rajah Brooke were not pirates: 
but his own account of the Soloo and other islanders would seem 
to throw some doubt upon the opinion, though they might not be 
engaged in piracy when attacked by Brooke. 

The author’s matter excels his art; in fact, the interest of his 
book depends altogether upon the opportunities affurded him by 
residence in anew field. That he has not made the most of op- 
portunities is true; but who does ? 
to set about making the most of his advantage, because he wants 
training or a particular pursuit to guide his observations. Neither 
does he seem to have observed with the intention of writing the 
boek; it was an afterthought. The reader has therefore the re- 
sults of memory, the recollections of those* things which made an 
impression upon the mind at the period of their occurrence; for 
this reason more remarkable in themselves than if they had been 
noted at the time, but they are presented in a somewhat medley 
manner. 

In Manilla, as in every other place throughout the Archi- 

lago, Chinamen are found doing all the hard work, and all the 

usiness which is beneath the dignity of Europeans, and above 
the “ unremitting attention” (as our advertisements have it) of the 
Malayan race. ith this indefatigable industry they exhibit some 
of the worser qualities which accompany industry when exercised 
for gain alone. They have the same character in the East which 
the Duteh had in Europe, while they were richer than other na- 
tions—that of doing or submitting to anything for money. 


* Recollections of Manilla and the Philippines, during 1848, 1849, and 1850. By 
Robert Mac Micking, Esq. Published by Bentley. 2 : 


icking exhibits the state of society among the Spaniards | 
and foreign residents, the manners and customs of the Indians | 


Perhaps he is not well fitted | 


‘* Without the walls nearly all the trade is carried on; the Escolta and 
Rosario, on that side of the river, being the principal streets, built, however, 
without any regard to regularity, so that they are not handsome, but in 
them nearly all the best Chinamen’s shops are situated. These are in gene- 
ral very small confined places, though crammed with manufactures, the pro- 
duce of Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, and of many other European and 
Chinese manufacturing marts. Some of the shops may also be seen stuffed 
to the door with the valuable Pida cloth, husé, and other productions of the 
native looms. 

* The great object of the Chinese shopmen appears to be, to show the most 
varied and frequently miscellaneous collection of goods in the smallest pos- 
| sible space; as their shops, being for the most part not more than ten feet 
broad towards the street, leaves but little space besides the doorway to dis- 
play the attractions of their wares, and every inch has to be made the most 
of by them. These China shopkeepers have nearly driven all competition, 
except with each other, out of the market; very few Mestizos or Spaniards 
| being able to live on the small profits which the competition among them- 
selves has reduced them to. A China shopkeeper generally makes his shop 
his home, all of them sleeping in those confined dens at night ; from which, 
on opening their doors about five in the morning, as they usually do, a most 
noisome and pestiferous smell issues and is diffused through the streets. The 
Mestizos cannot do this, but must have a house to live in out of the profits of 
the shop; and the consequence has been, that when their shopkeeping pro- 
| fits could no longer do that, they have nearly all betaken themselves to other 
; more suitable occupations, from which the energies of their Chinese rivals 
are less likely to drive them. The number of Chinamen in Manilla and 
throughout the islands is very great, and nearly the whole provincial trade 
in manufactured goods is in their hands. Numerous traders of that nation 
have shops opened throughout the islands; their business being carried on 
by one of their own countrymen, generally the principal person of the con- 
cern, who remains resident at Manilla, while his various agents in the coun- 
try keep him advised of their wants, to meet which he makes large pur- 
chases from the merchants, and forwards the same to his country friends, 
Besides having many shops in the provinces, each of these head men is gene- 
| rally in the habit of having a number of shops in Manilla, sometimes up- 
wards of a dozen being frequently all contiguous to one another; so that any 
one going into one of his shops and asking for something the price of which 
appears too dear, refuses it, and goes to the next shop, which probably be- 
longs to the same man, and is likely to buy it, as he is apt to think—because 
they all ask the same price—that it cannot be got cheaper elsewhere, so 
gives the amount demanded for it, although it is probably very much too 
dear.”’ 

The established religion of the Philippines is the Roman Catho- 
lic, with the usual intolerant results which follow Papal as- 
cendency. Direct persecution is forbidden by the age, and perhaps 
toleration is not much eared for by the residents at Manilla ; but 
they must be buried in unconsecrated ground, which conveys an 
insult though no injury. The aborigines and the creoles are 
superstitious and submissive in the extreme. The official Spaniards, 
or late immigrants from Europe, have as little religion as the 
courtiers and philosophers of Paris under the old régime. 

* The honours paid to the saints by the celebration of their feast-days are 
| nearly altogether practised by the Mestizo and Indian population ; the richer 

or upper classes of Spaniards being for the most part too careless on such 
| occasions, except when their turn comes to dance at the fétes, or to eat the 

supper set out by their Mestizo neighbours on these anniversaries: and cer- 
tainly if their piety be judged by the alacrity usually disp'ayed on such 
oceasions, they will stand very forward in the race out of purgatory. For, 
strange to say, the modern Spaniards—at least those who come to the Phi- 
| lippines—are as little superstitious or priest-ridden as the people of any na- 
| tion in Europe. Probably this is a symptom of their return to a more mo- 
derate degree of faith than they used to evince prior to the French Revolu- 
tion, which has altered the tone of opinion and manners throughout the 
world. And after the severity and rigid observance of all the church high 
days and holydays formerly prevalent among them, the tide of opinion ap- 
peurs to have run into the opposite extreme. 

*‘ T have frequently been astonished at discovering the extent to which 
infidel notions are current among my Spanish acquaintances; their prevail- 
ing opinions on the subject being, that the priests and some of the tenets of 
the Catholie Church are behind the age, and as such, are to some extent un- 
worthy of the serious attention of well-informed people of the present day, 
and that those things are only suitable for women and children. ‘ Es cosa 
de mugeres,’ is the usual expression, should the subject be mentioned; and 
| as regards the priests, the laity very generally fancy that they must be 
| watehed carefully, as they are certain to assume importance should an oppor- 
| tunity offer for thrusting their noses into any affair they can, military or 
civil—it matters not which to these ambitious men.” 

With the loss of the “ Catholic faith,” and of the old fixed 
opinions—the result of so many changes and revolutions during 
the last sixty years—the apni merchant seems to have lost that 
high sense of honour which distinguished him of yore. 

** As a body, such Spanish gentlemen as I have been acquainted with, ap- 
peared to be quite as remarkable for good breeding as they usually have the 
credit of being. ‘They generally have a great appearance of candour or 
frankness of manner; Which, although it is for the most part more studied 
than natural, is prepossessing, and makes them pleasant companions. 

‘Here, however, I am afraid my praise must stop; because I have seen 
among a great number of them a good deal of dissimulation, or to speak 
more plainly, of bad faith,—with regard to which their modes of thinking 
are very different from those prevailing at home; and among their mercan- 
tile people especially, they often appear to imitate, or unconsciously to act 
upon, a smart Yankee trader’s modes of gettinz the best of a bargain, being 
very frequently rather too unscrupulous in their representations, when it ap- 
pears to them that it is for their interest to be so. . 

“To give an idea of their opinions about the subject of buying and selling, 
I will tell the reader a story. A lad, the son of a high government ollieer, 
sold an unsound horse to a companion as a sound one; which, on being dis- 
covered by the purchaser, of course made him very indignant, and he de- 
manded his money back; complaining at the same time to the boy’s father, 
who passes for a person of high character and good sense, about the seurvy 
trick his son had played him. ‘ Well,’ said this respectable old gentleman, 
‘I am glad to see that the lad is so sharp; for if he could get the better of 
you so well, he will make a capital merchant and be able to cheat the China- 
men!’ 

‘Without exaggeration, this is a good deal the system™ on which the 
Spaniards carry on business. They always appear to be trying to take ad- 
vantage of a purchaser, and if successful have very complaisant consciences ; 
but should they themselves be taken in, or have the worst ofa bargain, their 
virtuous horror and indignation on discovering it know no bounds. There 
is very little or almost none of that mutual confidence existing between 
them which exists between British merchants, and which is so necessary in 
large transactions, or in carrying on an extensive business as they do.” 
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We have all heard of discriminating duties: this is the | 
Spanish plan. 

In the colours and patterns of their dresses the natives are great dandies ; | 
the women, as usual, being more particular in those affairs than the men. | 
Very seldom, indeed, doves a native Indian or Mestiza beauty sport the same | 
saya for two gala days consecutively. And a very large proportion of their 
earnings are spent in self-adorument ; their ¢anpcpes or wardrobes being very 
well supplied with clothes, all of them of ditlerent patterus. Blue and pur- | 
le appear to be the colours most admired, because, although the tastes and 
caprices of the people may vary in an infinite degree as to the patterns or 
styles of their dresses, they do not differ much in their choice of the colours 
which compose them. A dark-complexioned beauty is never improved by a 
yellow dress; and any woman at ail old or ugly looks hideous indeed when 
dressed in that colour. Apparently, the Government were not ignorant of 
this when they imposed a heavy duty on blue, purple, or white articles of 
dress, and allowed yellow and other colours disliked by the natives to come 
into the country on the payment of a less duty. They have even gone the 
length of allowing yellow cotton twist of foreign manulacture to be imported 
luty-free. 

“Truly this was very cunning of them—this apparent liberality to a fo- 
reign nation, ignorant that the colour would scarcely ever be used. Its af- 
fected moderation would most certainly tend to stop any complaints which 
might be made about the high duties imposed on our manufactures imported 
into the colony.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
WOKS, 

Sindh, and the Races that Inhabit the Valley of the 
Notices of the Topography and History of the Province. 
l. Burton, Lieutenant, bombay Army. 

On the Nature and Treatment of the Discases of the Heart ; contain- 
ing also an Account of the Musculo-Cardiac, the Pulmo-Cardiac, and 
the Veno-Pulmonary Functions. By James Wardop, M.D., &c. 

Tie Rhyme Book. Viy UWercules Ellis. 


Bibliotheca Classica. Edited by George Long, M.A., and the Reverend 
A. J. Macleane, M.A. Volume 1. M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes. | 
With a Commentary by George Long. Volume I. Verrinarum Libri 
septem. 
This volume is the commencement of a new speculation, which aims at the 
woduction of an extensive and possibly a complete edition of the Greek and 
Latin Classics. The entire work will be under the general superintendence 
of Mr. George Leng and the Reverend A. J. Macleane; particular authors 
being undertaken by individual scholars. 
The series starts with the Orations of Cicero, edited by Mr. Long: the 
volume before us contains the orations against Verres, and forms in all points 
a very favourable specimen of the new undertaking. The book is handsome ; 
the text, chietly after Zumpt, lias been carefully attended to, and the editor 
has brought classical learning and a knowledge of Roman law to its elucida- 
tion ; while he has animated scholarship by a vigorous homely English spirit 
and diction, and directed sound common sense and a living knowledge to 
elucidate old Roman practices. Some of lis notes may perhaps be considered 
lengthy; but the commentator is writing for students, and fulness is better | 
than obscure lievity. Annotations on particular passages do not form the sole 
illustrations by the editor. He prefixes or appends to the orations several 
valuable essays on Roman law and practice, as well as a curious chapter on the 
return to agriculture under the Romans, and two chapters on the state of 
Sicily. The undertaking deserves to suceved, and we wish it success.] 
Homers Iliad. Books 1., VL, and XXIV. With a copious Voeabula- 
2 For the use of Schools and Colleges. By James Ferguson, 
M.D. 
A well-printed text after Bekker, revised by Veitch; followed by an excel- 
lent vocabulary, in which difficult passages are translated, in addition to the | 
dictionary rendering of words. ] 
The First Three Books of Evclid’s Elements of Geometry, from the 
Text of Dr. Robert Simson. By T. Tate, F.RAS., &e. (Gleig’s 
School Series.) : | 
Olympus and its Inhabitants ; a Narrative Sketch of the Classical My- 
thology. With Appendix, Ke. By Agnes Smith. Edited by John 
Carmichael, M.A. 4 
{An account of the classical gods and goddesses, of the rites connected with 
their worship, and of the Egyptian mythology. The book was originally 
compiled by its author owing to the ditlieulty she found in meeting with a 
work adapted to her pupils; the books she encountered being either too 
profound and elaborate for beginners, or too slight to convey much know- 
ledge. Agnes Smith appears to have steered her course cleverly between 
these two extremes. Olympus contains well-arranged and well-written no- 
tices of the inhabitants of that region, as well as of gods over the (Mediter- 
ranean) water, the most remarkable heroes, and the heroic wars, with the 
racles, games, Ke., connected with ancient worship. ] | 
England Before the Norman Conquest. By the Author of ** Domestic 
Scenes in Greenland and Iceland.” 
{An attractively-written little book about England and English history till 
the time of the Conquest. But the writer sometimes rather wanders from | 
his subject, sometimes allows his imagination a little more scope than is de- | 
sirable. In discussion, philosophers are prone to state as fact what is only | 
probable conjecture ; but in history nothing should be advanced that cannot | 
he supported by credible authority. ] 
Tie Law of Tatents and Registration of Tnrention and De sign in Ma- 
nufacture ; with Statutes, Forms, and Rules. By Thomas Turner, 
E-q., Barrister-at-law, Author of “A Treatise on Copyright in De- 
sign,” &c. ‘ 
|.\ well-arranged, but in parts a rather curt essay on the law of patents; each | 
branch of the subject being treated under its own head, and illustrated by 
With the law Mr. Turner combines a species of commentary on policy 
and justice; himself leaning to the side of fairly rewarding invention. ‘To 
the law of patents is added an exposition of the Registration Act, and a 
variety of forms and practical information. Mr. Turner has also appended 
to his treatise a notice of the various acts of Parliament bearing upon the 
subjects, or the acts themselves. ] 
Miscellaneous Essays. By the Reverend Edward Mangin, M.A. | 
[A selection from communications published by Mr. Mangin in various news- | 
papers or periodicals. N 
required republication. ] 
Boswell s Trife of Johnson. 
trated Library.) 
{Completes an edition full of illustrations and accompanied by notes. Of the 
book itself it is needless to speak. ‘here is perhaps no other work which 
supplies such a fund of entertainment. ] 





Indus ; with 
By Richard | 







cases, 


Neither the subjects nor their mode of treatment } 


Tllustrated. Volume IV. (National Illus- 


The week has been fertile in poems. Besides the magnus liber of Mr. 
Hercules Ellis, which is reserved for further inspection, four other publica- 
tions in verse are before us. 





The Rhymer’s Family ; a Collection of Bantlings. By Thomas Watson. 

Love and Loyalty. By the Author of “ Irrelagh.” 

Isolda, or the Muid of Kidwelly; and other Poems. By D. Rice Jones 
Aberhouddu. 

The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. After Homer. By the Singing 
Mouse. Illustrated with coloured Drawings and Wood-cuts. 

“ The Rhymer’s Family” is a collection of songs, tales, and occasional 
poems, that have already appeared in a fugitive form. Many of them are 
Scotch in dialect, with some of the Scotch humour and tenderness, and a 
good deal of mannerism, The subjects are too frequently after Burns; so 
that Mr. Watson labours under the same disadvantage as a man who pours 
his own metal into another’s mould. “The Superseded Man,” a poem on 
the sufferings of those workmen who are left belind by mechanical improve- 
ments, may not in mere literary execution be better than the rest, but it has 
the freshness of idea which a contemporary subject produces, and indicates 
that Mr. Watson would be more successful if he looked more closely at life, 
instead of easily taking his themes from books. 

The “ Love and Loyalty” of the author of Irrelagh have some resemblance 
to that of the satirist— 

“ Who, when three sovereigns died, could scarce be vext, 
Considering what a gracious prince was next.” 
George the Fourth is “ignored” ; but there is love, loyalty, and grief for 
George the Third, the Princess Charlotte, and William the Fourth, rising 
to rejoicing on the accession of Victoria. The marriage and maternity of 
the Queen, the Crystal Palace, the Wiles of Rome, an anticipated “ millen- 
nial reign of Christ, with love and loyalty embracing his beloved feet, Satan 
bound, and mankind blest,”’ are among other topics of the poem. 

Mr. D. Rice Jones Aberhouddu tells us he is a young man ; and his poems 
correspond with that announcement. ‘Isolda”’ is the versifieation of a 
Welsh legend in the style of Byron; the other poems are miscellaneous. 

The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. There is, apparently, some intention 
or purpose, either jocose or satirical, in this well-enough versitied account 
of a war between the frogs and the mice—decided in favour of the frogs by 
the assistance of the crabs: but what the purpose is we cannot tell. 


The new editions are not remarkable. The second edition of Krasinski’s 
“ Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations,” originally pro- 
mulgated as lectures, forms a handsome volume. Clarkson's account of the 
Quakers’ customs and opinions, under the title of a “ Portraiture of the 
Christian Profession and Practice of the Society of Friends,” has been re- 
vised (/) by the present editor ; who has contributed a life of the author. “ The 
Dog ” of the late Mr. Richardson has also been revised, or rather extended, 
by the editor. 

Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonie Nations. Being a 
second edition of his Lectures on this subject, revised and enlarged. 
By Count Valerian Krasinski, Author of “The History of the Reform- 
ation in Poland.” 

A Lortraiture of the Christian Profession and Practice of the Society 
of Friends, &e. By Thomas Clarkson, M.A. British Friend edition, 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

The Dog; its Origin, Natural History, and Varieties; with Directions 
for its general Management, Xe. By H. D. Richardson. 

SERIAL. 

A Narrative of the Kafir War of 1850-51. By R. Godlonton, Member 
of the Legislative Council, and Editor of the Graham's Town Journal ; 
and Edward Irving. Part I. 

[The reprint of a serial published quarterly at the Cape, with the design of 
giving a full narrative of the war. It is done with the minute fulness of a 
newspaper, and exhibits rather a favourable leaning towards the Colonial au- 
thorities at the Cape, and a strong hostility to the Caflres. 

PAaMPHLETs. 

The Duty of English Churchmen and the Progress of the Church in 
Leeds. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

An Address to the Congregations of the Parish Church and Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity, Fletching, Sussex, ou certain matters concerning 
the Church Service. By the Vicar of the Parish. 

Notes on the Mineralogy, Government, and Condition of the British 
West India Islands and North American Maritime Colonies, &c. 
By Admiral Lord Dundonald, G.C.B., &c. 

Stone the First at the Great Glass House. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 19th April, at Wellington, New Zealand, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Cleverty, Deputy-Quartermaster-General, of a daughter. 

On the Ist October, at Eaglescarnie, the Lady of Captain the Hon, George Grey, 
I.N., of a son. 

On the 2d, at Albury Park, the Lady Lovaine, of a son. , 

On the 4th, at Moncrietfe House, Perthshire, the Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, of a 
daughter. 

On the 5th, at Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Abercromby, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Moray Place, Edinburgh, the Viscountess Reidhaven, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th September, at St. Paul’s Church, London, Canada West, Captain 

Burrows, Royal Artillery, to Jane, eldest daughter of the Reverend Benjamin Cronyn, 


| Rector of London. 


On the 1st October, at Glenferness House, Captain Richard Roney, Ninety-sixth 
Regiment, to Rose Anne, second daughter of John Dougal, Esq., of Glenferness, 
Nairnshire. 

On the 2d, at Harrow, James Dixon, Esq., of Broad Street Buildings, to Mary 
Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Sir Francis Simkinson, Q.C, 

On the ith, at Eastbourne, the Rev. Henry Owen, M.A., Rector of Heveningham, 
Suffolk, to Annie, second daughter of the late Davies Gilbert, Esq., of Tredrea, in 
the county of Cornwall, and of Eastbourne, Sussex, many years M.P. for Bodmin, 


; and President of the Royal Society. 


On the 6th, at Hockworthy, Devon, the Rev. John Turner, Rector of Ashbrittle 
and Stoke-Pero, Somerset, to Isabella Mary, Widow of the late Captain William 
Alder, R.N., of Ilfracombe. 

On the 6th, at St. John’s, Hyde Park, Sir Charles Marshall, late Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, to Mary, Widow of the late John Cox, Esq., of Hyde Park Street. 

On the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. William Carus, Senior Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Winchester, to Maria Elizabeth, 


| eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward Selwyn, Rector of Hemingford Abbotts, 


Huntingdonshire. 
On the 7th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, Major M‘Mahon, eldest son of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, Bart., K.C.B., to Dora Paulina, youngest 


| daughter of Evan Hamilton Baillie, Esq., of Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 


On the 7th, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, John Davies Gilbert, Esq., of 
Trelipick, Cornwall, and of Eastbourne, Sussex, to Anne Dorothea, eldest daughter 


| of the Right Hon. Robert Shapland Baron Carew. 


On the 9th, at St. Matthew's, Brixton, John C. W. Lever, Esq., M.D., of Welling- 
ton Street, London Bridge, to Mary Anna, daughter of Charles Farebrother, Esq., 
of Moat House, Stockwell, and Alderman of the City of Loudon. 

DEATHS. 

On the 12th Angust, at Calcutta, J. E. D. Bethune, Esq., of Balfour, county of 
Life, Legislative Member of the Supreme Council. ss ‘ 

On the 16th September, at Bytown, Canada East, the Hon. Mary Frederica, 
Wife of Colonel Dyneley, C.B., Colonel commanding the Royal Artillery in Canada. 

On the 22d, in Yelverton Place, Twickenham, Mrs. Sherwood, the authoress ; 
in her 77th year. f 

On the Ist October, near Elgin, Viscount Bolingbroke; in his 65th year. 

On the lst, at Wykeham Abbey, the Hon. Marmaduke Langley ; in his 75th year. 
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On the 2d, in St. Margaret’s Terrace, Cheltenham, John Baron, M.D., F.R.S. 

On the 3d, at Basildon, Berks, the Lady D. G. Hallyburton, W idow of the Lord 
Douglas Gordon Hallyburton, of Piteur, N.B.; in her 74th year. 

On the 3d, at Buxted Park, the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool. 

On the 4th, at Hampton Court, the Right Hon. George William Lord Stafford ; 
in his 81st year. 

On the 4th, at Avignon, in consequence of an accident on board the Rhone steam- 
boat, Edward, the youngest son of Jules Benedict, Esq., of Manchester Square; in 
his 12th year. 

On the 4th, in Rankeillor Street, Edinburgh, Captain D. W. Ross, late of H. M. 
Thirty-fourth Regiment. 

— the _ at Burlingham Hall, Norfolk, Jane, Wife of Henry Negus Burroughes, 
sq 

On the Sth, in Bedford Square, the Rev. James Endell Tyler, Rector of St. Giles’s 
in his 62d year. 

On the 7th, at Millards Hill, Frome, Carolina Amelia, Widow of Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle; in her 79th year. 

On the Sth, at Edinburgh, William M. Gunn, LL.D., 
High School. 

On the 8th, at East Heath Lodge, Berks, John Benjamin, only son of Sir Benja- 
min Smith. 


 _— 





one of the Masters of the 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War Orricr, Oct. 7.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Major A. Spottiswoode, from 
the 9th Light Drags. to be Major, vice Allen, who exchanges ; Lieut. R. T. Thom- 
son to be Capt. hy purchase, vice O" Callaghan, who retires; Lieut. T. Donovan, 
from the 15th Light Drags. to he Lieut. vice Thomson. 9th Light Drags. —Major 
W. Allen, from the Ist Drag. Guards, to be Major, vice Spottiswoode, who 
exchanges. 24th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. W. P. Hill, from the 76th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Wedderburne, who exchanges. 72d Foot — Capt. T. Butler, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Capt. vice Campbell, deceased; Lieut. C. J. W. Norman to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Butler, who retires. 76th Foot—G. Wedderburne, from the 24th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hill, who exchanges. 81st Foot—Lieut. R. B. Chichester to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Perry, who retires; Ensign H. P. V. Villiers to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Chichester. $2d Foot— Quartermaster M. Clinton, from half-pay 
of the 69th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Spence, appointed to the 28th Foot. 
83d Foot—Assist. -Surg. E. Touch, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
Innes, who exchanges. 97th Foot—Gent. Cadet R. C. Whitehead, from the Roya! 
Coll. to be Ensign, “without purchase, vice Currie, appointed to the 84th Foot. 

Unattac hed —Major J. Maclean, from the 46th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. H. K. Innes, from the 83d Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Touch, who exchanges. 

Brevet—Capt. T. Butler, of the 72d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Orrice or OrpNance, Oct. 9.—Royal Regt, of Artil.—Lieut.-Col. C. E. Gordon to 
be Col. vice Brandreth, dec eased; Capt. J. Tylden to be Lieut.-Col. vice Gordon; 
Brevet-Major the Hon. R. C. H. Spencer to be Capt. vice Tylden; First Lieut. E. 
Moubray to be Second Capt. vice Spencer; Second Lieut. L. F. Hall to be First 
Lieut. vice Moubray. 

ApMIRracty, Oct. 6.—Corps of Royal Marines—Capt. and Brevet-Major W. Jol- 
liffe to be Lieut. -Col. vice H. J. Gillespie, to retired full-pay; First Lieut. and Adjt. 
G. B. Rodney to be Capt. vice Jolliffe, promoted; First Lieut. J. M. Wemyss to be 
Capt. and attached to the Artillery Companies of the Corps, vice Henry, deceased ; 
Second Lieut. W. R. Jeffreys to be First Lieut. vice Rodney, promoted ; Second 
Lieut. G. D. Dowell to be First Licut. vice Wemyss, promoted, 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 7. 

Partnersuirs Disso.vep.—Wensley and Barrett, Newgate Market, victuallers— 
Lockwood and Steele, Leicester, drapers—Chapman and Moore, Old Bond Street, 
hatters—Stevenson and Merrishaw, Derby, mercers—Pease and Gardam, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, brass-founders—Wickham and Butler, Winchester, surgeons—J. G. and 
E. V. Collingwood, Lamb’s Conduit Street, butchers—W. P. B. and C. J. Freeman, 
Norwich, upholsterers—Derry and Westlake, Plymouth, carriers—Cliff and Son, 
Knottingley, Yorkshire, ship-builders—M‘ Leod and Bradshaw, Chorley, Lancashire, 

lumbers—Ayckbourn and Cobian, Strand, waterproofers—James and Randall, 

Edgeware Road, window-blind-makers—Entwisle and Orrell, Manchester, cotton- 
manufacturers—E. W. and J. Cryer, Manchester, timber-merchants—Cowell and 
Loynd, Yate, cloth-manufacturers—Clifton and Ramwell, Pendleton, silk-dyers— 
Jones and Turner, Manchester, carvers—Perfect and Hayman, West Malling, sur- 

eons—Varnish and Co. Berners Street, patent-glass-silverers—Thompson_ and Co. 
fanchester, coal-merchants— Walker and Wilkinson, Eckington, Derbyshire, spade- 
manufacturers. 

Banxrvrts.—Jacon and Witi1aAM Meant, Brighton, brewers, to surrender Oct. 
17, Nov. 13: solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, Charlotte Row; official assignee, Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—WI.Lt1AM Hovseman, Brighton, money-scrivener, Oct. 21, Nov. 13: 
solicitors, Sowton, Great James Street, ‘Bedford Row; Evershed and Kennett, 
Brighton; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Win.uiam Harrriper, 
Milton-next- -Sittingbourne, Kent, draper, Oct. 13, Nov. 20: solicitor, Jones, Sise 
Lane; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street— WILLIAM STARR Wuatrorp, 
Brighton, dentist, Oct. 17, Nov. 21: solicitors, Sowton, Great James Street, Bed- 
ford Row; Kennett, Brighton ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Tuomas Bray, Haseley, Warwickshire, miller, Oct. 21, Nov. 12: solicitor, Bridges, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—WiLtiam Cox, Smethwick, 
Staffordshire, iron-manufacturer, Oct. 18, Nov. 12: solicitor, James, Birmingham; 
Official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Joux Atian, Carmarthen, tea-dealer, 
Oct. 22, Nov. solicitor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol— 
Joun Wuireneap and Ricwarp Corram, now or late of Blackburn, machine- 
makers, Oct. 17, Nov. 7: solicitor, Makinson, Manchester ; official assignee, Lee, 
Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Oct. 24, Acomb, (and not Ascomb, as advertised in last Friday’s Ga- 
zette,) Blackburn, draper—Nov. 3, Miles, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, grocer— 
Oct. 29, Williams, Exeter, wine-merchant—Oct. 29, M‘Gibbon and Galbreath, Hull, 
merchants. 

Certiricatres.—T7» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 30, M‘Murray, Liverpool, merchant—Nov. 5, Hunt, Hull, merchant 
—Nov. 4, Williams, Exeter, wine-merchant. 

Scorcu SrqvesrRations.—-Fraser, Inverness, lodging-house-keeper, Oct. 11, Nov. 
3—Faulds, Renfrew, coal-master, Oct. 11, Nov. 8—M‘Farlane, Glasgow, horse-dea- 
ler, Oct. 15, Nov. 3—Gilbert, Edinburgh, spirit-dealer, Oct. 16, Nov. 3—Nicolson, 
Bayherivay, Island of Barra, doctor of medicine, Oct. 17, Nov. 14. 


Friday, October 10. 

PartNersutrs Dissotvep.—Nicholls and Oldham, Tooley Street, potato-salesmen 
—Smith and Brodribb, Bermondsey New Road, soap-makers— Maitland and Fawkes, 
Great Tower Street, colonial-brokers—Jones and Co. Chapelfield within Pilkington, 
Lancashire, iron-founders—Coles and Bulbeck, Portsmouth, drapers—Roberts and 
Co. Liverpool, linen-drapers—T. and A. Mann, Gloucester, wine-merchants—Birns- 
ting] and Co. Broad Street Buildings, merchants—J. and 8. Blackman, Hooe, Sus- 
sex, farmers—Moule and Co, Liverpool, agents—Tweedy and Haslam, Newcastle- 
upon-Ty ne, builders—Macbridge and Co. W atling Styet, wine-merchants—I. and 
L. Hart, Somerset Street, Whitechapel, cigar-manufacturers—Colbourn and Grow- 
cutt; as far as regards the Bankfield W orks, Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

Bankrupts.—WILLIAM WabswortH Braccer and Ricuarp Braccer junior, 
Camberwell Green, dealers in hosiery, to surrender Oct. 20, Nov. 20: solicitor, 
Goddard, King Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Build- 
ings, Moorgate Street—Francis Dawson, Great Yarmouth, draper, Oct. 18, Nov. 
20: solicitor, Catlin, Ely Place; official assignee, Bell. Coleman Street Buildings— 
Hvcu M‘Cott, South § Shields, Bookseller, Oct. 17, Nov. 25: solicitors, Maples sand 
Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry; — and Kewney, North Shields ; official as- 
signee, Wakley, Neweastle-upou-Tyn 

Divivexps.—Nov. 4, West, Hand — Dowgate, printer—Nov. 5, Crostield, 
Lanwonne, Glamorganshire, miner—Nov. 3, Barrett, Gloucester, miller—Nov. 3, 
Bointon, Pickering, scrivener—Dec. 9, Webb, Stourbridge, clothier—N ov. 4, Dickin- 
son, Wolverhampton, corn-merchant—Oct. 31, Meek and Gill, Liverpool, merchants 
—Oct. 31, Dickinson and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Oct. 31, Johnson, Liverpool, 
merchant—Oct. 31, Hardman, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 3i, Moffatt, Liverpool, 
merchant—Oct. 31, Fielding, Rhyl, Flintshire, hotel keepe r—Oct. 31, R. D. and D: 
M. Evans, Wrexham, Denbighshire, drapers. 

Certiricates.— 7 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Nov. 3, Atley, Hanwell, market-gardener—Nov. 3, Dixon, Leeds, draper— 
Nov. 3, Freake, Hampstead Street, Fitzroy Square, victualler—Nov. 3, Ballingall, 
Edw: ard Street, Portman uare, ianoforte-maker—-Nov. 3, Moody, Gosw ell Road, 














pork-butcher—Nov. 5, Phillips, Cardiff, linen-draper—Nov, 3, Krass, Manchester, 








share-broker—Nov. 4, Hodgson, Lancaster, watch-maker— Nov. 10, Thorpe, Stafford, 


last-manufacturer— Nov. 
1, Dickenson, Walsall, merchan 


: Bond, Brierly Hill, 


t. 


Scotcu SravestRations.—Dunn, Inverness, draper, Oct. 15, Novy. 


Robertson, Glasgow, merchants, 
chants, Oct. 13, 


Wilson, Glasgow, manufacturer, 


Oct. 13, Nov. 3— 


Oct. 15, Nov. 5. 


Staffordshire, w ine-merchant —Noy, 


5—Slater and 


Robinson and Co. Glasgow, mer. 
‘Nov. 3—Cameron, G lasgow, shirt-manufacturer, Oct. 15, 


Nov. 7— 








PRIC 


BRITISH FUNDS 








ES CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 
| Sature. Monday, 








| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 

























































































| _e— 
3 per Cent Consols ....+.++.0+. | 97 97h ood | 96% 96% | 97 
Ditto for Account 97 974 | 97 903 96. 965 
3 per Cents Reduced., ! shut _-\ — — aaa 
3) per Cents ..... shut — _ —_— —- — 
Long Annuities .... ° shut — —_— — — | —~ 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent...... shut — — — a 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... — | oe 262 —_ — 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 43 pm. | 6 46 46 a7 | O45 
India Bonds 3 per Cent........ ‘| — | — /|S5lpm.; 51 | — | 5b 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian,......... eeeeeeeDp. Ct.) —— 1) Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct. 106 
Belgian.. Ap — Mexican ......+ eeeeerese 5b — 27 
Ditto.. 2h — —_— an. s=— _ 
Brazilian ...... 5 — STexd 6‘— — 
Buenos — e 6— — 5 — | 95 
Chilian . 6 — = eece 6 — | 108 
Danish ......eceeeceeee5d = 103 Pennsylvania .... 5 = | 81 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ; 24— 58 Peruvian....... oe +5 — | 88lexd. 
Ditto..... eeecece it 99} ex d, Portuguese i — — 
French ....++++. at = —_ Ditto. .. i —_ 
Ditto.... 5 — — Russian , 5 — lll 
Indiana.. ie 74 | Spanish, 5 — rH 
Illinois .. 6 — 64 }| Ditto... 3— 28 
Kentucky . _- — || Ditto (Passive). ° af 
Louisiana (Sterling). 5=_— 90exd. | Ditto (Coupons = — 
Maryland (Sterling)......5 — 884 || Vemezucla Active..........0+0- eve 31} 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltwars— SAN KS— 
Caledonian ........+0+0+ ee 12 Australasian, ...... —_— 
Edinburgh and G 26 British North Amer ° 45 
Eastern Counties 6 Colonial .......cecesecee _ 
Great Northern ... 18} Commercial of London ...... 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . 353 London and Westminster ...... 30 
Great Western ..... ee 83} | London Joint Stock..... oes 18} 
Hull and Selby ........ 102 National of Ireland . eee —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 56 | National Provincial... —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... —_— Provincial of Ireland, — 
London Brighton and South Coast 945 | Union of Australia, el 35% 
London and Blackwall. .......... es | Union of London... . 143 
London and North-western . 17 INES— 
Midland ..... 4xz | Bolanos..... e _— 
North British ... 6 | Brazilian Imperial . oes —_ 
Scottish Central ligexn. || Ditto (St. John del Rey). ‘ 20 
South-eastern and Dover . i9gexd. || Cobre Copper .......... seeeeces 34g 
South-western ...... 83} MISCELLANEUUs— 
York, Newcastle, and ‘Be © wick ° 18} | Australian Agricultural ........ 15 
York’and North Midland ...... ee 19} Canada ........ . i 
ocks— | General Steam. . 
East and West India.........+..- 142 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 673 
London .... coos . 114} Royal Mail Steam. 5 S4 
St. Katherine ....... ee } 79 | South Australian ......... eevee 233 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 4th day of Oct. ‘1851. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

























































AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and W ales. 








WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week — Oct. 4. 

















Notesissued sescccceececerees £28,415,790 Government Debt.. +» £11,015,106 
Other Securities ..... 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion +. 14,382,415 
| Silver Bullion.......sseeeeeees 33,375 
£28,415,790 | 28,415,790 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14 553, 000 Government Securitics. (in- 

est . 3,6 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,464,216 
Public “De — 9,¢ Other Securities. eceseceee 14,624,018 
Other Deposits .........- ++ 8,556,950 Notes ..... . 8,958,225 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,249,756 Gold and Silve er Coin ....eeeeee 575,686 
£37 622,145 £37 622,145 

* Including Exchequer, Savings-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 

BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17. 9 | Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0 .. 00 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 0.. 510 0 
New Dollars eccsose O 4113 } Lead, british Pig. «70 OwW 8 O 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...... seers O 5 Of} | Stecl, Swedish Keg... 1410 0.. 0 60 0 
mee _—_ Lane, Oct. 10, 

sf 

Wheat, R.New 34 to36 | Rye occccese 25to 30 | Maple..... 30 to 31 Oats, Feed ., 17 to 18 
Fi . 36—40 | Barley ..... 21—22 | White | Fine ., 18—19 
33 — 36 Maitin “4 5 Boilers | Poland .., 20—21 

. 36—38 | Malt, Ord. . 46—48 | Beans, Ti | Fine ., 21—22 

soe 10—42 Fine ..... 50—52 Old ... | Potato..., 23—24 

Super. New. 42—46 | Peas, Hog .. 27 —28 | Indian Corn, 27 | Fine ., 24—25 








Wheat.... 378.84. | Rye ....... 258. 7d. | Wheat .... 35%. 7d. 
Barle oo & 7 Beans ....++ 29 1 Barley ..... 25 1 
Oats...... 19 2 Peas ..-.e0e = &§ Oats .eeeeee 17 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made ... +-per sack 37s. to 40s. | gon ergy Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 
BeOCONES 2 cccccccccccescccccccce 3: y 10s, to 3/. 18s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on ‘board ship 33 h cess +-per cwt. 52s. to 54s, 
Norfolk and Stockton epecseunes 31 | Cheese, Che: shire . : ( 
American ........per barrel 19 | Derby Plain... eee ° 
Canadian .........eceeeeeee SS ROE c ctienaedineiinan ent 50 — 62 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. ioat | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 6s. 9d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp LeaDENHALL.* 
d. 8. a 





SMITHFIELD." 





Heap or Catrie at 







8. s. a, 5 s. d. s. ad. 4. a. SMITHFIELD. 

Beef .. 2 Oto2 6to3 0 2 Oto2lWto3 6 Friday 
Mutton 2 6—3 0—3 6 3 0—3 8—4 OO} Beasts. 1,262. 

eal 6 2 4—3 4—3 8 2.4. 2 4—3 £—310 Sheep, 5,510.. 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—4 0 .... 3 8—4 O—4 4, Calves, 295.... 
Lamb... 3 4—3 8—4 0 - 0 O—60 O—O0 O.| Pigs... 490... 

. ‘To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. OOL. 


Kent Pockets....... 
Choice ditto .. 
Sussex ditto 
Farnham ditto. 







ese 1308, 
«. 160 
115 


e+e 168 





to 
230 
130 


150s. 


2lu 


| Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 
, Wether and Ewe 
Leicester Hogget and Wether.. 
Fine Combing 


12d. 
10 





HAY 
Hay, Good sercccccccecece 


Wheat Straw 





AND STRAW. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 











to 134d. 
— 1h} 





CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuuirecuaret, 
753. TO BOS. secccoceseee TSS. TOTES. coccecesere TOs. to 78s, 
55 — 60 50 — 70 
. o— 0 o=— 0 
e 9 86 — 88 80 — 9 
covcccscsses 24 — 28 21 — 28 20 — 28 
GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 





Rape 0: per cwt. £1 0 

Kefined 0 
Linseed 01 1 10 © 
Linseed Oil- Cake a “pe . 1000 910 0 


Candles, per dozen, "4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. Od. 


Coals, Hetton....... 


__ SRR TREES 17 







7 6 


Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 


Congou, fine ..... 
Pekoe, flowery 
* In Bond—Duty s. ld. pe’ 





Is, 07. to 2s. 24, 
1 — 1 


| Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 65s. to 91+. 


| 


41 


Good Ordinary .......s000+ 


Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 23s. 3} 
West India Molasses ...... 133. 04. to “ie od, 


_ 0d, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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pUBL IC MEETING of MERCHANTS 
and OTHERS interested in the COMMUNICATIONS 
with INDIA and CHINA, vii EGYPT. 

The state of political affairs in Egypt having arrived ata 
crisis which threatens not only to stop the construction of the 
Railway, and to prevent the completion of the other transit 
improvements in progress, but even to endanger the safety 
and continuance of the existing facilities afforded by the 
Pacha for the conveyance of Passengers and Parcels through 
that country, 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the LONDON TA- 
VERN, BISHOPSGATE STREET, on Tvespay Next, the ith 
instant, at 12 0" clock for 1 o'clock, to consider and adopt such 
means as may be thought most advisable, by memorializing 
the Gove rument or otherwise, in order to avert the nyer 
which now menaces the important Lritish interests connected 
with our Colonies and Possessions in the East. 


HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY— 
The Subscribers residing in the neighbourhood of South- 
wark, Peckham, Brixton, and Clapham, are raps ane in- 
formed that their books will for the future be ¢ 
MON DAY instead of FRIDAY. Cc. E. MU DIE, 
2s, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
N EW AND 
All the best NEW WORKS may be had in suc 
from MUDIE'S SEL . LIBRARY 
ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, and by every first-class Country 
Subscriber of Two Guineas and upwards. A Prospectus will 
be se ~ = — ation. 
Cc UDIE, 25, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


























Ma 
Librarian. 





sion 











FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836 
Sand 10, WATER STREP LIVE RPOOL, and 





2vand 21, POUL TRY, LONDON 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved F unds, 
Liability of Proprietors unlimited. 
MICHAELMAS POLICIES should be renewed 
fifteen days — r the 20th September; 


2680007, 





and no ree for ne 
LIF. E INst RANC " 
LIFE POLICIEs, 
FIXED BONL SES GUARANTEED TO THEM, 
tingent on profits, 
the Assured, and at moderate Premiums. 
Prospectu 
sENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary 
SWINTON BOULT, See retary to the C compan 


fOoNoMIC LIFE 

4 SOCIETY. 
Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, 

Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq 

Advantages—The Lowest ra 

Syster 

every Fifth Year. 
The sum of 2740007, 


in all its branches 

















tart. M.P. Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, 











was added to Policies at the last Divi- 






remiums paid. 
Assurance Fund exceeds 1,047 6007, 
per Annem. 


Income 


ss ! 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 


Society 
For particulars apply ~ — EX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 


. New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
| PRITANNIA LIFE 
COMPANY, 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Established August 1, 1837 
Empowered by Special Act of P: urliame nt, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
Cheirman—Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM, 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
fur half the amount of the first seven annual premiums, pay - 
ing interest thereon at the rate of tive per cent per annum, 
with the option of paying off the arrears of premiums atany 
time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim 

















0 





FOR SECURING LOANS AND DEBTS, 
A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 


but gradually increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A beard of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 








Age. Half Premium for Whole cheese after 
Seven Years. Seven Y 
£s.a 
30 119 
ri 19 32 
50 226 
oO .. . 3 6 





*"E. FOSTE KR Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secrets 
> 
E, 


poorises® LIFE OFFIC 


Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchan 
Buildings. Established 106, Polic y-holders’ Capital, 1,192 sist, 
Annual Income, 150,000/. Bonuses declare: dl, 7430007 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,001,450. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
enry 1. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, i 
Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, 
Judd, Esq. George Round 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. | Frederick Squ 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stonc, Esq. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq. Capt. William John Williams 
John A. Be. wumont, Esq rye Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F 9, Upper Montague 


St t, oe ae" 
re TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender |} 
of Bonuses 












































Bonuses added 
| subsequently, 





Date of Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy. Insured increased 
|} annually. 
a } 
£ £4 | Ss «at 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 | 33.19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 | 34:16 10 ditto 114 18 10 





Examples of Bonuses added to othe vr Po! icies 


(Total with 








a 








Policy | Dat Sum | Bonuses tions to be fur- 
He, | 7**- | Insured. | added. ther increased. 
j £ &e & |i £ «da. 
521 | 1807 900 98212 1 | 1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 36 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Oftice in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; atthe City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 5u, Regent Street. 











CHOICE BOOKS— 


by all Subscribers of 


within 
the Renewal Receipts 


and abroad on liberal terms, 
when taken out under Table 2, have 
not con- 
without any Liability of Partnership to 


*s and all information may be had on application. 


ASSURANC E | 


5 - | costing half that of Brussels. 
*s of Premium on the Mutual 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured 


which produced an average Bonus of 62)/. per Cent on 


180,0007. 


ASSURANCE | 








[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 


RANCE COMPANY. 
London ; 97, George Street, Edinburgh ; 
Glasgow; 4, College Green, Dublin. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
affords the most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, 


8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
12, St. Vincent Place, 


| and in the great success which has attended it since its com 


mencement. 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3lst 
December 1847 is as follows— 










Sum added Sum added Sum 

Sum Time topolicy topolicy payable 
| Assured. Assured, in 1841. in 1848, at death. 
£ £ sd, £ s. a. £ sd. 
5,000 13 yrs 10mths... 683 6 8 787100 6,470 168 
5,000 1 year... 2100 112 10 0 
1,000 12 years. 157 10 0 100 
1,000 7 years.. 7100 10 0 
1,000 1 year. 22100 00 
500 2 78150 15 0 
500 45 00 545 00 
500 1 year. _ 1 560 511 50 





The premiums, nev ertheless, are on the most moderate scales 
and only One Half need be paid fur the First Five Year, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 


Pall Mall, London, a 
Qocl str FOR THE DISCHARGE 
K OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 


AND RELIEF 
SMALL DEBTS throughout GLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Vice-President—Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 
At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wen- 
nespay, the Ist of Ocrower 1551, the cases of 19 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 12 were approved, 5 rejected, and 
2 inadmissible 
Since the meeting held on the 6th Ar 17 debtors, o 
whom 12 had wives and 27 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whose 











ovsr, 





liberation, including every charge connected with the So- 
ciety, was 2407. 18s. Lid.; and the following 

Benefaction received since the last Report— 
William Gambier, Esq. per Messrs. Cocks and Co. A. £1 1 0 





Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are incline a to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 

~ y 7 he a 7 

YOYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- 

LY ING.—The public attention is particularly directed to 
this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty of design, 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
It has now been in general use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and 
the public, and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, = in nearly every Town in the United 
Kingdom. ° PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMP. ANY, 
8, LOVE L AN 2, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. &¢. Manufactorics at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, London. Warchouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood St. London. 


Pw . cs > . 
\ EW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
ae STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every descrip- 
tion of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort 
manufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well 
as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and in 
Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sufticic ntly extensive to 
allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and 
Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, and also of 
Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of 
Bedstead that is made; and they have alsoa general ass art 
ment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so : 
to render their Stock compk te for the Furnishing of Bed- 
steads as well as Bedding. And without attempting to com- 
petefwith the prices at which the lowest class of Furniture is 
sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
character, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workman 
ship, and warranted. HEAL and SON'S LIST | 
DING, containing full particulars of Weights, 
Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by p 
application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel, 


tenham Court ad, London. 
Pv 

] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 

and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families whe 
are Sampons ad upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish ¢€, request purchasers to observe that cach bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazeney’ 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazenby and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
fc. and is manufactured only at their old-establishe a Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 

> . . 

ps NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profe: san excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinnerony and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
( ral Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Kelts,) 172 »w Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


JULEGAN ‘T TOILET REQUISITES.— 
4 ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth, and 
for preserving, improving, and beautifying the human hair 
ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying 
the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous erup- 
tions, sunburn, freckles, and discolouration ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving and beautifying 
the teeth, strengthening the gums, and for rendering the 
breath sweet and pure. ROWLANDS’ AQUA D'ORO. This 
is the most fragrant and refreshing perfume ever yielded by 
the “ Souls of Flowers.” ins its fresh and delightful 
odorousness for days. It is invigorating, gently stimulating, 
yet sedative; and it is an unrivalled quintessential spirituous 
product. Sold by A. Row1tanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


have effected a wonderful CURE of LAMENESS of 
































Sizes 





Tot- 
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five years’ duration.—Extract of a letter from Mrs. Drun- 
dinzil, of Turk'’s Island, Bahamas, dated the 3d August 
is5l. To Professor Holloway—Sir, I suffered during five 


years from lameness occasioned by a severe cold, which con- 
tined me to my room for two years and a half, during which 
period I tried various remedies, but derived no benefit what- 
ever from them. I was then recommended to try your excel- 
lent Medicines, and from their use I have experienced the 
greatest relief. They have proved most efficacious in my 
case, as I am now enabled to walk without assistance 
am entirely free from pain. Sold by all Druggists; and at 
Professor Hottow say's Establishment, 244, Strand, London 











a TI r 
HOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.— 
These Needles have been celebrated for the last half- 
century, and are unsurpassed in excellence. They are manu- 
factured of the best spring steel, have highly-tinished taper 
points, and perfectly burnished drilled eyes. Sold in papers, 
and in every variety of fancy boxes and cases adapted for pre- 
sents, by Owen, 98, Oxford Street ; Milikin, 161, Strand ; 
Looker, 42, Leadenhall Street, City ; and by m dri .pers. 
- * Thom as Bot LTON, Manufac turer, London, on each paper, — 


YORK HATS.—GREAT EXHIBITIC¢ N, 


/ Class 28, No. 125 ; Class 6, No. 58.—CORK HATS OF EX 
TRA LIGHTNESS, ‘specially constructed for coolness and 
durability. Weight from 3} ounces. The pliant and porous 
nature of Cork has at length realized for this important ar- 
ticle of dress all the desiderata which the Manufacturer has 
been so long seeking to combine. Retail Prices, 12s, 6d. to 
19s. 6d, Gaines, Sanvens, and Nicot, 22, Birchin Lane, Corn- 


hill. 
- > > 5 > 

(x BBS’ LOCKS AND FIRE- 
/ PROOF SAFES.—No instance has ever been known of 
a robbery having been effected through any one of Chubbs’ 
J ocks having been picked or opened with a false key. In all 
eases of fire, Chubbs’ Patent Fire- proof Safes have given com- 
pis te protection to books and papers, and they are also the 
most secure from the violent attacks of burglars. Patent De- 
tector Locks and Fire-proof Safes of all sizes on sale and made 
to order.—Curer and Sox, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, Lon- 
































don; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool ; 16, Market Street, Man- 

chester ; and Horsley Vields, Wolverhampton. 

( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 


conducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807 Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great variety, Wine Glasses, Water 
lets, and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly 

prices. Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed with 


despatch 

QILVER PLATE, New and Seeond- 
4 hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphiet of Prices, 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 
applied for by a paid letter The contents sre the prices, 
Weights, and patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
and Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, the new plated on white 
metal Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clocks, Ladies’ Gold Neck 
Chains, and Jewellery.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
seven doors from Gracechurch Street, London 


\yess RS. NICOLU’S ESTABLISH- 
Are thus arranged 













MENTS IN LONDON 
Exeellence and Economy 
cuous throuzhout 
In REGENT STREET, at Number 114, orders are taken for 

all kinds of the best Morning and Evening attire suitable for 

Gentlemen 


being conspi- 


The NEXT HOUSE, Number 116, is connected with the 
above, as also with the other two houses, but is chiefly devoted 
to the production of Naval and Military Uniforms, complete 
in every requisite accoutrement for Officers of the Line or 
Militia and Cadets’ outfits, & 

At Number 115, specimens of Robes for the Pulpit, Bar, or 





Municipal office, m be seen and tested 

At Number 120 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing are prepared, 
with College Caps, Gowns, Xc. as adapted for public or private 
schools, &c. 

In the SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS, extending over all 
the houses now enumerated, there is the ever popular Pa- 
letot and Morning Coat ready for immediate use, and in all 
their varied adaptations for convenience or climate, together 
with Dressing-gowns and many articles constructed for 
luxurious case, and a division exclusively for travelling and 


sporting, including all the new inventions of Vulcanized 
India -rubber and other waterproofs, such as Fishing Boots, 
Capes, Souwesters, Life Belts, &e. Kc. There is also a depart- 


ment for Liveries, where orders for single or several suits are 

well attended to 
AT THE CITy 

Morning and Evening attire, 


but 


CORNHILL, 
be obtained 


ESTABLISHMENT, 22, 
with Paletots, may 
there simply specimens of the 


as in Regent Street ; 
several other departments above described are submitted, 
The WHOLESALE and COUNTING-HOUSE DEPART 


MENTS are, for the WEST-END, in WARWICK STREET, 
and in the CITY,CHANGE ALLEY. 
ICI ON PARLE PRANCATS 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH 
QUI SL PARLA ITALIANO 
AQUI HABLASE EL EsPANOL 


YENIAL WARMTH.—(KOH- . 

WY NOOR PALETOT.|—This may now be tte sined in 
cold weather without the fatigue consequent upon using 
heavy and clumsy clothing, by Messrs, NICOLL’'S adap 
tation of Eider-down to male attire, a Patent for which 
was sought about two years since, but afterwards 
abandoned, as the singularly treacherous material could 
not then be entirely secured ; but lately a mode by which the 
desirable result is accomplished was registered (6 and 7 Vic 
cap. 65) by H. J. and D. NICOLL, so that not only may Fider- 
down now be worn with comfort, but also with advan- 
tage, as the additional cost is but four or five shillings in the 
ot when thus made complete 
iders are found in greatest numbers in Tecland and the 
Fern Islands, where their beautiful and delicate down is well 
known to be proof against the most severe cold ; and even the 
small quantity which can be compressed and concealed be- 
tween the two hands will serve in the formation of a Paletot, 
which, while it has most extraordinary lightness, has, never- 
more warmth than the finest and thickest blanket 
i tum for a Winter Garment is thus arrived 
fhe distinctive trade mark or title for this garment will 
be The Koh-i-noor Paletét, which, with Messrs NICOLL'S 
name and address, will be woven into the lining of cach 

Public inspection is invited either at Messrs. NICOLL'S 
Agents, or at their Wholesale and Retail Ware rooms, 1l4, 
116, 118, and 120, Regent Street nd 22, C rnbill, Le mdon. 
































~ Published Weekly, 16 Quarto Pages— Oxe Pexyy! 
MHE CRYSTAL PALACE and its 
CONTENTS; an ILLUSTRATED CYCLO- 
P_EDIA of the GREAT EXHIBITION. The whole 
will form a Complete and Authentic Record of this im- 
portant Industrial Gathering and the State of the Arts 
in 1851. 

No. I. Contains Fifteen ner sar er we Foreign Nave, 
looking West (two-page bloc Colossal Statue of the 
Queen—Portrait of Joseph anon ¥.S.A.--Russian 
Department: Malachite Doors, &c -—The Koh-i-Noor 
—Ariadne—Rosamunda--M‘Cormick’s American Reap- 
ing Machine — Barrett and Exall’s Steam-engine — 
De: ane, Dray, and Deane’s Domestic Flour -mill— 
Howard’s Patent Plough—Westrup’s Conical Flour- 
mill— Nasmyth’'s Steam Hammer — Biddell’s Patent 
Self-Regulating Gas-burner. 

No. II. Contains Twelve Handsome Engravings, viz. 
Inauguration of the Crystal Palace (two-page block) — 
The Transept and Crystal Fountain—The Canadian 
Court—Sir Roger de Coverley and four other objects of 
Ornamental P: late—Papier Maché Jewel Case, by Jen- 
nings—The Machinery Court, with the great Hydrau- 
lic Press, &c.—View of me hres rn Entrance—Por- 
trait of Mr. Fox, the Contr 








j W. M, Crank, 17, Warwick tae ; and all Booksellers. 
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his day, Sectnd Edition, post &vo. 3s. 
HE “HISTORY of ERASTIANISM. 
By Archdeacon WiLnerrorce. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





____ Just published, price 1s. 
7 OSSUTH ; his Career, Character, and 
Companions. 
D. Boave, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers and 
Railway Stations. 


This day, Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE EXPOSITION OF 1851; or Views 
of the Industry, the Science, and the Government 
ot England. By Cuartes Bappace, Esq. Author of 
the ‘* Economy of Manufactures and Machinery,” 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
INDH; and the Races that Inhabit the 
Valley of the Indus: with Notice of Topography 
and History of the Province. By Lieut. Ricnarp F. 
Burron, of the Bombay Army. 
London: Wma. IH. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Just published, _ a Edition, price 6s. Gd. ; 


7 NSLATION” “OF “THE PORT 
ROYAL LOGIC. By T. 5. Baynes. 
Besides sixty-five New Notes, chiefly Biographical 
and Scientific, this edition contains Leibnitz’s Tract 
on ‘* Knowledge, Truth, and Ideas.” 
Edinburgh : Surmerctanp and Knox. 
Simpkix, Marsnacr, and Co. 


London : 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. 
HE HISTORY OF GREECE, from 
its Conquest by the Crusaders to its Conquest by 
the Turks; and of the Empire of Trebizond, 1204-1461. 
By Grorcr Frxtay, Esq. Honorary Member of the 
Royal Society of Literature, Author of ‘* Greece under 
the Romans.” 
Wituam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
POPULAR EDITION, 
Next week will be published, price Ls. 
ETTERS TO JOHN BULL, ESQ. 
on Affairs connected with his Landed Property, 
and the Persons who Live thereon. By Sir Epwarp 
Burwer Lyrroyx, Bart. The Eleventh Edition. A 
Reduction will be made on Quantities taken for Dis- 
tribution. 
Wittiam Brackwoon & Soxs, 








Edinburgh & London. 





3 day is 
port IFIC AT ION : 
of OFFICERS of the 
of MILITARY HISTORY. 
and numerous Engravings. By Lieut. Hexry Yue, 
Bengal Engineers. In octavo, price 10s, 6d. 
Witr1am Biackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh & London. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. _ 
ALES AND STORIES FROM HIS- 
TORY. By AGyes Srricktanp, Sixth Edi- 
tion, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 5s, 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS; or the Records of a Vil- 
lage Rectory. Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
POPULAR POEMS.  Sclected 

Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, We est Strand. 


MISS S STRIC ‘KL AND’S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL 
EMALE BIOGRAPHIES. 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOT- 


4 LAND, and English Princesses connected with 
the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By 
STRICKLAND, Author of *‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” &e. 

Volume Second is now published, containing Conclu- 
sion of the Life of Mary of Lorraine, second Queen of 
James V. and mother of Mary Queen of Scots; and the 
Life of Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, and 
mother of Darnley. 

The Series will be completed in 6 vols. 

“ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
Historical Vignettes, price los. 6d. 
Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


ARNOLD" > aa MOSTHE NEs, Hotag ENGLISH 


OTES. In 12mo. price 
HE PHIL IPPIC 

DEMOSTHENES, with ENGLISH NOTES, from 
the best and most recent sources. Edited by the Rev. 


published, 
FOR THE USE 
ARMY, and STUDENTS 
With Illustrative Notes 


by E. Parker. 














uniform with 
with Portraits and 








ORATION S OF | 


M 





| London : 


‘Jy 


7 QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

CLXXVIIL. is Published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS : 

. Widow Burning in India, 

. Life of Bishop Ken. 

. Puritanism in the Highlands. 

Mirabeau and Count de la Marck. 

Sir Thomas Browne—Wilkin’s Edition. 

The Lexington Papers. 

. Lyell on Life and its Development. 

. Papal Pretensions. 

. Revolutionary Literature—French and English. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


’ ie EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

CXCIIL. is This Day Published. 
Contents: 

. Comparative Philology : Bopp. 

Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino, 

. Sources of Expression in Architecture— Ruskin. 

. Juvenile Delinquents. 

Mirabeau’s Correspondence. 

The Metamorphoses of Apuleius. 

- Neapolitan Justice. 

. The Anglo-Catholic Theory. 

. The Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 

Note to Article V1. of last Number. 
LonGMAN & Co. Edinburgh : A.&C. 


ERLEY NOVELS 
CHEAPEST EDITION. 


PIOoke when 


Cen aQu ewe 





SLACK. 


W AV 


THE 


A Compterr Ser 

WAVERLEY 

May now be had 

For Forry-Five SHILLInGs. 

The Novels SEPARATELY 

from 1s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. each. 

Catalogues of the different Editions may be had on 
application. 

Apam and Cnartes Brack, Edinburgh. 


OF NOVELS 


at 





This day is published, 
= a ——— S NEW WORK. 
ost Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE LIF E ‘OF JOHN STERLING. 
By Tuomas CarLyLe. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. 
By Epwarp P. Tuomeson, Author of * Note-Book 
of a Naturalist,” &c. 
London : Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 





Albemarle Street, October 1851. 


URRAY’S READING FOR THE 
RAIL: or cheap books, in a large readable type, 
to be published occasion: ally, and varying in prices 

from One Suiiine and Urpwarps. 
The aim and object of the Publisher in this Series is 
to disseminate soundand entertaining information and 


| innocent amusement, instead of the trivial, and often 


AGNES | 


Tuomas Kencurver ARNOLD, M. A. Rector of Lyndon, | 


and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed, ) 


1. The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on the 
CROWN. 4s. 6d. | 

2. The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOS- | 
THENES. 3s. 


Rivinertons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
ST ‘AN D. ARD w ORKS. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. ait 27. 2s. cloth lettered, 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DUR- 
ING THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE: 1816— 

By Harrrer Martineav. 

Il. 

In8 wee, imperial 8vo. price 5/7. 12s. cloth lettered, 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY @F 

ENGLAND; being a History of the People as 
as well as of the Kingdom. Illustrated with Many 
Hundred Wood-cuts, and One Hundred and Four Por- 
traits Engraved on Steel. By Groner L. Craik and 
CHARLES MACFARLANE. 

*.* A Complete Index to the Work, by HI. C. Hamrr- 
Tox, Esq. of the State — Office, is now ready. 
Price 10s, cloth, 

In 16 vols, imperial 8vo. (Supple ment included, ) 

price 9/7, 12s. cloth lettered, 

HE PENNY CYCLOP_EDIA of the 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Edited by GrorGr Lone, - -M. 


1846, 


n4 vols. imperial 8vo. ine 27. 10s. cloth lettered, 
pe PICTORIAL BIBLE; illustrated 

with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, 
and Many Hundred Wood-cuts ; with original Notes 
explanatory of Passages connected with the History, 
Geogra ding Natural History, Literature, and Anti- 
SS es o _ Sacred Scriptures, By Jou KrrT0, 
) 

lisetivar Ws, S. Orr and Co, Amen Corner, 





immoral, publications which are for the most part of- 
fered to the notice of Railway Readers. He designs 
to introduce a class of works at once cheap, valuable, 
and instructive, not merely to be read on the Railway, 
and thrown aside at the end of the journey, but such 
as shall deserve a permanent place on the shelves of 
the library. 

It will thus form an appropriate sequel to the ‘* Home 
and Colonial Library.” 


Already Published. 


I. 

ESSAYS FROM “ THE TIMES.” Being a selee- 
tion from the Literary Papers which have appeared in 
that Journal. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 

THE CHACE. Wood-cuts. 


u. 
By Nrwrop. Feap. 


8vo. Ils. II. 
“ THE FORTY-FIVE”; or the Rebellion in Scot- 
land. By Lord Manox. Post 8vo. 3s. 


To be followed by 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of NINEVEH. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 
THE ROAD. By Nimrop. Wood-cuts. Fep, 8vo. 1s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8, New Burlington Street. 


R. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
In< vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
By Joun Wittiam Kaye. 
*,* Written from the unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nals of the most distinguished Military and Political 


| Officers employed in Affghanistan, throughout the mo- 


mentous years of British connexion with that country, 


including the unpublished correspondence of Sir W. H. | 


Macnaghten, Envoy Minister at the Court of Caubul; 
the Letters and Journals of Sir A. Burnes; of Major 
Eldred Pottinger (including his Journal of the Siege 
of Herat); of Captain Arthur Conolly (including the 
Journal of his Bokkara Captivity); of Sir Jasper 
Nicolles (Commander-in-chief of the Indian Army); 
the Correspondence of Generals Elphinstone, Shelton, 
Pollock, Nott, Sale, &e. Xe. ; 
of Shah Soojah, Akbar Khan, Futteh Jung, and Moon- 
she Mohun Lal; all now first published from the ori- 
ginal Manuscript. 


LIFE IN THE SANDW ICH ISLANDS; 
Or the Heart of the Pacific as it Was and as it Is. 
By Dr. Curever, 
Author of “ The Whale and its Captors.” 
ost Sve. (Now ready.) 


Ul. 

TRAVELS IN THE EAST IN 1850-51, 
INCLUDING 4 VISIT TO NINEVEH. 
By Lieutenant the Hon. Frepertck WaALrotr, 
Author of ** Four Yea*s in the Pacific.” 

2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Iv. 
THE WHALE. 
By Herman Metviiir, Author of “ Typee,” 
*“Omoo,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 





v. 
PAPPENHEIMERS., 
Edited by Captain Asurox, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


THE 
A Novel. 


together with the Letters | 


a 


| ever met with, and the 


judgment and good taste in his s+ leetions.”— Wifes: 


aes ready, 
PA A 
by G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 
Anthor of “ Travels in Ethiops: a,” &c. 

“ Mr. Hoskins gives us a picture of this romantic 
country more complete and more graphic than any we 
narrative is written with so 
much vivacity, that when once taken up, the book can- 
not easily be laid down. ‘To the lover of art the book 
is invaluable, as we are now for the first time presented 
with a connoisseur’s observations on the pictorial trea- 
sures of Spain, and the tourist will find the — of the 

most essenti: ul service.” — United Service Magazi 
Coiuurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlbo: oug 
Strect. = 


in 2 vols. with Illustrations, als. bound, 
‘ I I 


S. 





THE STORY GARDEN. 

Just published, price 2s. NE yy ited by Whimper, 

QOME THING NEW FROM THE 

STORY GARDEN, Brought by Sister for Ica, 
Agnes, and Ernie. : 

“A little book after our own heart, by some Ex 
Hans Andersen, full of wise and loving teaching.” 
Ladies’ Companion. 

“Written in a pleasing style and in an excclle: 
spirit.”— Literary Gazette. 

* Pleasunt and well conceived—elegantly written 
illustrated by wood-cuts, really clever and grace. 

Guardian, 

‘Another of the Messrs. Groombridge’s exquisite 
works for children.”-- Wiltshire Independent. 

* Reminds us of the Story Without an End.” —_if/as, 
London: GroomBriper and Sons, 5, Paternoster L 


PoreLar AND STANDARD 


WORKS. n& 





as 


ww, 





ARAGO’S LECTURES ON enone 
DUE Oh Sas vnesdcn duran eencenwres » £4 
BELL'S LIFE OF MARY at EEN OF 
SCOTS, royal 8vo. sewed... ... ~~ me 
BROWNING’S HISTORY OF THE HU- 
GUENOTS, royal 8vo. sewed. .............. 6 0 
CARRICK’S LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WAL- 
Oe  , errr re >t 
HUNT'S (LEIGH) ONE HUNDRED RO- 
M. — ES OF REAL LIFE, royal 8vo, 
sewed....... ‘ 6kee a ehete nan > 
INGLIS’S TRAVELS IN SWITZERLAND 
AND SOUTIL OF FRANCE, royal 8vo. 
Nv icosscuknebsadecicededseornss , 4 
INGLIS'S SOLITARY WALKS IN MANY 


L ANDS, roys ee. sewed 2 ¢ 


eeasenes 1 ¢ 
KE TGHTLEY'S HISTORY OF INDL. A, royal 
Svo. cloth. 5 t 
KOC i's HISTORY Or "EU ROPE, royal 8vo. 
sewe 6 


MON (STIG AND SOCIAL LIFE IN” THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY, royal Svo. sewed... 2. ¢ 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF HISTORY, 
with a Continuation greatly enlarged, royal 8vo. 


GRIGG. cc cenovcvenncsreeecercceseseaseseceee 4 ¢ 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE, from 


\ i E 

the Commencement of the French Revolution t 
Sattle of Waterloo. By ArcutpaLp Axtsox, LL.! 
Seventh Edition, in 20 vols. Crown Octavo, with a 
Copious Index, in cloth, price 62. 


the 


1. 

A LIBRARY EDITION, handsomely printed 
supertine paper, in Demy Octavo, to range with t 
Standard Editions of the English Historians, in 1 fvol<. 
including a Copious Index, and embellished w.:! 
Portraits. Price 107, 10s, 

A limited number are printed on thick paper, in 
Royal Octavo, with Proof Impressions of the Portraits, 
price 21/. 


Tit. 

ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, cou- 
prising 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Sieges, and 
dattles, illustrative of Alison's History of Europe and 
of other Contemporary Histories; constructed ant cn- 
graved by A. Kerru Jounsron, F.R.S.E. Author ot thie 
* Physical Atlas,” and of the ‘* National Atlas.” 1 
New Edition. 

In Crown Quarto, uniform with the Seventh Editi 
of Alison’s History, bound in cloth, 2/. 12s. 6¢@. Ina 
Demy Quarto, to range with the “ Library Edition” 


and Early Editions of Alison's History in Dom 
Octavo, bound in cloth, 5/. 3s. In Royal Quarto, to 
uwcompany the Royal Octavo * Library Edition” ot 


Alison's History, 4/. 4s, 

Iv. 
ALISON’S EUROPE, For the Us« 
of Schools and Young Persons. In 1 vol. Post Octavo, 
price 7s. 64. bound in cloth. Aras to the above, 7s, 


EPITOME OF 


By the same Author. 
ESSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL. ANI 
MISCELLANEOUS. In 3 vols. Demy Octavo, ‘wi- 


form with the ‘Library Edition” of ‘ Alis 
Europe.” Price 2/. 3s 
Wittiam Brackwoop & Soys, Edinburgh & Lot 


Sold by all Booksellers, 
READING-BOOK OF POETRY. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound; or, in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. + 
Part I. containing the Poets from Chaucer to Ov 
Pait 2. from Prior to Tennyson, 
CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 
“Cc omprising Extracts from the most distinguished 
Poets of this Country, from Chaucer to the present tim 
with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and an 

Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress t 
English Language. By Danie. ScrymMorovr, of Cir- 
ens Place School. 

* Taken altogether, the ‘Class-Book of English Po: try’ 
is the best and compactest view of the subject we ha 
seen, while it answers all the purposes of a poetical 

sel ¢ tion for advanced se — 

* Did we believe in the 
re mild prononnee this the - rfecti yn of Poetic 
books. ”"— Educational Times. 

* Admirable as many of our school-books no-v >» 
none of them professed to display the rise and pro 
of English poetry. Mr. Serymgeour has shown 













1 Classe 





“The plan is itself as new as the execution i 
mirable.”’— Scottish Guardian. 
Apam & Cuarres Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold y 
all Booksellers, 
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TEW JERUSALEM CHURCH.—Just 
published, "A FULL REPORT OF THE 

SPE ECHES delivered at a Public Meeting of this de- 
yomination of Christians, held at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
te 19th of August 1851. 8vo. price 6d. Maybe had 
turough any Bookseller of F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster 
low. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
ICERO’S ORATIONS AGAINST 
VERRES; forming Vol. I. of CICERO'’S ORA- 
TIONS. Edited by Grorce Lone, Esq. M.A. late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; being the first 
volume of the ** BIBL IOTHEC A CL ASSIC € ” edited 
by Grorck Lone, M.A. and the Rey, A. J. Macteanr, 
M.A. Trinity Colles ve, Cambridge. 
Wuirtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and G. Bett, 
186, Fleet Street. 
AND COLLEGIATE CLASS-BOOKS. 
In royal 4to. cloth, Lig - 31s. 6¢.; half-bound Russia, 
lorocco, 35s. 


DESCRIP TI\ E ATLAS OF ASTRO- 
NOMY, and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. C comprised in 75 Maps; with Letter- 
press Descriptive of the Physical Features and Statis- 
tics of the several C ountries, by the Rev. T. Mitner, 
M.A. Author of the ** Ga allery of Nature,” &c. 
In imperial 4to. cloth, price 21s. ; aa bound Russia, 
or Morocco, 25: 
HE ATLAS OF P HY SICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. C omprieed in 16 Maps. Constructed 
by A. Perermany, F.R.G.S.; with Descriptive Letter- 
press, embracing a General View of the Physical P’ ees 
mena of the Globe, by the Rev. T. Mitner, M.: 
In imperial 4to. cloth, price 31s. 6d.; half- ke Rus- 
sia, or Morocco, 338. 
HE ATLAS OF 
GRAPHY. 53 Maps. Revised by A. Prrrr- 
MANN, F.R.G.S.; _ Descriptive Letterpress by the 
Rev. T. Mit _ rn, M. 
1 royal ae cloth, price 18s. 
 lawre ERS GALLER ? OF NATURE. 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Crea- 
tion, illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, Phy- 
sical Geography, and Geology. With 16 Engravings on 
Steel, and many hundred Vignettes and Diagrams. 
In royal 8vo. — price 21s. ; with coloured 


ates, 3ls. 6d 
UVIER’S 
New Edition. w ith Additions by Dr. CanrenTER 
and Mr. Wesrwoop. Illustrated by very numerous 
Engravings on Wood, and 34 on Steel, by LanpsEer, 
and others. 





ACADEMIC 





WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By W. B. Canrt ster, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Each volume is illustrated with numerous Engravings 
on Wood. 
rice 6s. cloth lettered. 


NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; including a 


Animal Structure. 
TFOOLOGY AND INSTINCT IN ANIT- 
4 MALS; a Systematic View of the Structure, 
Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal Families in 
the Animal yaa and the chief Forms of Fossil 
Remains. 2 vol 
TEGETA BL E PHYSIOLOGY 
BOTANY; including the Structure and Organs 
of Plants, their Characters, Uses, Geographical Dis- 
tribution, and Classification, according to the Natural 
System of Botany. 
\ ECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, AS- 
4 TRONOMY, and HOROLOGY. An Exposition 
of the Properties of Matter; a Description of the 
Heavenly Bodies; and the Construction of Instruments 
for the Measurement of Time. 
London: Wm. 8. Oxr and Co, Amen Corner. 


~ EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
|; PITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
4 of EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young 
Post 8vo. bound, price 7s. 6d. 


1. 

JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. A series of 
Maps and Illustrations of the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Natural Phenomena. 
bound Morocco, 10/. 10s. 

*,* Any plate with its description may be had sepa- 
rate ‘ly for the Use of Schools and Lecture-rooms. A 
priced List will be forwarded on application to the 
Publishers. 





Persons. 


TT. 

THE SAME WORK, reduced from the Imperial 
Folio, for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Fami- 
lies, 25 Maps, including a large Palaontological Map 
of the British Isles. Imperial 4to. half-bound Morec- 
co, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

““Wedo not remember a contribution to school li- 
braries and to the resources of school and university 
teachers in all respects so important as the work 
before us.”— Examiner. 

Iv. 

FORTIFICATION, for the Use of Officers of the 

Army and Students of Military History ; with illustra- 


tive Notes and numerous Engravings. By Lieut. Hex- 
ny Gar, Bengal E ee 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


INTRODU CTION TO THE 
A New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN 


SANDFORD'S 
WRITING OF GREEK, 


vi. 
SANDFORD'S RULES AND 


HOMERIC AND ATTIC GREEK. To which is ad- 
ded, aShort System of ~~ A New Edition, price 
6s. 6d. 


SANDFORD’S FE XTRAC Ts FROM GREEK AU- 
THORS. With Notes and a Vocabulary. A New Edi- 
tion, thoroughly eee by the Rev. W. Verren. 
Price 6s. 

SANDFORD’S TR. ANSL ‘ATION OF THIERSCH’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR. 8vo. price lés, 


IX. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CATECHISM OF 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 
Twenty-eighth Edition, price 1s, 


x. 

AINSLIE’S LAND-SURVEYING. A New and 

Enlarged Edition. Edited by W.Gatprarrn, M.A. 
F.R.S.A. 8vo. with an Atlas of 32 Plates, price 21s. 

WituiaM BLackwoep & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


Comprehensive Sketch of the principal Forms of 


| 


| MODUS and ALEX: ANDER SEVERUS. 
POLITICAL GEO- | 


NEW WORKS 


To be published in OcrToBer and 
NOVEMBER. 











I. 

Sir J. RICHARDSON’S BOAT 
VOYAGE through RUPERT'S LAND and along the 
CENTRAL ARCTIC COASTS in SEARCH of the 
DISCOVERY SHIPS under Sir J. FRANKLIN, 2 | 
vols. Svo. Plates, Maps, Wood-cuts. 


II. 

Mr. J. A. SHARP'S NEW and COM- 
PLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER. Comprising above 
Sixty Thousand Names of Places. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
FRANCE, delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By the Right Hon. Sir James Srerusy, K.C.B. 
2 vols, Svo. 


IV. 
The CHEVALIER BUNSEN on HIP- 
POLYTUS and his al or the DOCTRINE and 
PRACTICE of the CHURCH of ROME under COM- 


2 vols. Svo. 





v. 
Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. An improved Library Edition; with 
Maps. Vol. VI. 8vo. 


vi. 


Sir BENT. C. BRODIE’S PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCHES. Collected and repub- 


lished from the J’*hilosophical Transactions, 8vo. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. A | 


AND | 


| TORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE 


Imperial Folio, half- | 


| of the STOCK EXCHANGE. 





VII. 
SHARON TURNER'S HISTORY of 
the ANGLO-SAXONS, Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


vii. 


The BOOK of DIGNITIES. Being 
a New Edition, improved and continued, of BEAT- 
SON'S POLITICAL INDEX. By Josern Haypy. 8vo. 


Ix. 
A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN in 
JAMAICA. By P. UW. Gossz, Esq. With coloured 


Plates. Post 8vo. 
[On the 20th inst. 


x. 
WESLEY and METHODISM. By 
ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Loyola and Jesuitism.” 
Post 8vo. Portrait. 
xI. 


MERIVALE’S HIS- 
Vol. IIT. 
completing the History to the Establishment of the 


Monarchy by Augustus, Svo. 


The Rev. C. 


XI. 

ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 | 

and 1851. By James Cairn, of Baldoon, Agricultural | 
Commissioner to “* The Times.” 8vo. 


XIII. 
New Edition of BLAINE’S ENCY- 
CLOP_EDIA of RURAL SPORTS, Corrected to 1851 
by Harry Hirover, Ernemera, and Mr, A. Granuam. 
Svo, Wood-cuts. 
XIV. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH RAIL- 
WAY: its SOCIAL RELATIONS and REVELA- 
TIONS, By Joux Francis, 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 

[On the 21st inst, 


and CHARACTERS | 


By Jouw~ Francts, 
[On the 21st inst, 


CHRONICLES 


Second Edition (1851). Swo. 12s, 


XVI. 


Sir W. HAMILTON'S 
DISCUSSIONS from THE EDINBURGH REV 
corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 


CRITICAL 
I 


EW; 


XVII. 


SENTIMENTS and SIMILES of | 
SHAKSPEARE. Illuminated and Tlustrated by Hex- | 
ry Nort Heusupnreys. Square post Svo. in massive | 
carved covers, with medallion Head, 


XVIII. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. Il- 
lustrated by D. Maciise, R.A. New Edition, printed 
in super-royal 8vo, With 161 Designs engraved on 
Steel, 


XIX. 


PROTESTANTISM and POPERY | 
CONTRASTED. Edited by the Rev. Jonny Epmunp 
Cox, M.A, of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo, 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoNnGMANS, 


| steward, Ploughman, 


Just published, price 3s. 
| EBAHN’S EICHENFELS on DIA- 

4 LOGUES.—In what manner Henry came to the 
Kuowledge of God; a Tale. By Cu. Scuner. With 
a Complete Vocabulary and Dialogues, containing the 
ordinary Conversational Phrases. By Farck Lesauy. 

“4 charming productior, The dialogues are as 
perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of 
this interesting language, as the vocabulary for mak- 
ing him a reader.”— Educational Times. 

“ Mr. Lebahn has done his work in his usual clever, 
painstaking, and (to the student) profitable style.”— 
Church and State Gazette. 

** Equally with Mr. Lebahn’s previous publications, 
excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the Ger- 
man language.”—Spectator. 

Cu. H. Crarke, 25, Bouverie Street, 
and all Booksellers. 


Fieet Street ; 





This day is published, price 1s. 
I ISTORICAL CALCULATIONS, 
Based upon past® Svents in the HISTORY of 
the WORLD, showing that the Progressive Develop- 
ment of the Principles of Human Action, and the lead- 
ing Events in the HISTORY of CHURCHES and 
NATIONS have been regulated by fixed laws; the 
future results of the Calculations pointing definitely anc 
distinctly to the Times of Restitution of all things. 
Compiled and Arranged from a Work entitled 
THE MYSTERY OF GOD FINISHED, 
Published in September 1850. 
Roserr Jackson. Edinburgh: 
Warp and Co. 


This day is rs slished, in 2 vols. handsomely 
— ae price - 


Edition 
BO O K 


Glasgow: ADAM and 


Cuaries Brack. London : 








Ww 
| te OF THE FARM. 

Detailing the labours of the Farmer, Farm- 
Shepherd, Hedger, Cattle-man, 
Field-worker, and Dairy-maid; and forming a Safe 
Monitor for Students in Practical Agriculture. By 
Henry Srepuens, F.R.S.E. 

A New Edition, entirely rewritten, and embracing 
every recent application of Science to Agriculture. Il- 
lustrated with PORTRAITS OF ANIMALS painted 
from the Life, engraved on Steel by Tuomas LANDSEER 
and others; and with 600 engravings on Wood by 
BRransTon, 

* The best practical book I have ever met with.”— 
Professor Johnston, 

“ There are few books of so high a character, or so 
eminently useful as this.”-- The Magnet. 

*“ A work the excellence of which is too well known 
to need any remarks of ours.”— Farmer's Magazine, 

** Exhibiting in every page the combination of large 
experience, extensive observation, and a cultivated 
mind. .... One of the most unique and valuable 
works to ibe found within the range of agricultural 
literature "— Bell's Messenger 

“One of the completest works on agriculture ot 
which our literature can boast.”— Agricultural Gazette, 





A New and I Enk larged Edition. 
T H E FORES E R; 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Formation, 
Draining, and Fencing of Plantations; the Planting, 
Rearing, and Management of Forest Trees; the Cut- 
ting and Preparation of Wood for Sale; with an im- 
— Process for the Transplantation of Trees of 
arge size. By James Brown, Forester, Arniston. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 109 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood by Branston. Demy 8vo. price 21s, 
* The best work of the kind in our language.”— 
Lindley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

* Beyond all dowbt this is the best book on the sub- 

ject of forestry now extant.”— Gardeners’ Journal. 
Witiiam BLAck woop & Soxs, Edinburgh & London. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
This day is published, in 18mo. price 
no ID'S ELEMENTS OF “GEO- 
‘4 METRY; the First Three books; with various 
useful Theorems and Problems as Geometrical Exer- 
cises on each book. By Tuomas Tare, F.R.A.S. of 
Koeller Training College, Twickenham. Forming the 
Eighth Work of anew School Series, Edited by the 
Rev. G. R, Gie1e, M.A. Inspector-General of Military 
Schools, 
Works published in the Series: 
GLEIG'S = OF ENGLAND. 2s. 6d. orin 2 
parts, ls. eacl 
ol. EIG’S HISTOR Y OF THE BRITISH COLO- 
NIES. Price 1s. 
GLEIG’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. Price 1s. 
GLEIG’S SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. or 2 parts, 1s, 


each. 
| WILLIAM HUGHES'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Price 1s. 

M‘ ——— EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. Is. 

TATE’s HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, AND 
PNEUMATICS. Price ls. 

London: Lonoman, Browy, Grerx, and Lonomans, 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
( LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK 
a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 

1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLeN- 
porrr. Svo. Third Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

2. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN, Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
porFF. 8vo. Second Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
porrr. In two parts. Part I. Seventh Edition, price 
12s. Svo. cloth. Part II. Second Edition, price 12s, 
Svo. cloth. The parts sold separately. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice that these are 
the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff; 
and he deems any other totally inadequate for the 
purpose of Eng lish instruction, and for the elucida- 
tion of the method so strongly recommended by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall and other eminent writers. They 
should be ordered with the publishers’ name; and, to 
prevent errors, every copy has its number and the au- 
thor’s signature. 

London: Warrraker and Co. and Dutav and Co. : 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD MOXON, 44, DOVER STREET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY of DATES, 
and UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages 
and Nations ; comprehendir ,, very remarkable Occur- 
rence, Ancient and Moder ,'the Foundation, Laws, 
and Governments of Countries—their Progress in Civil- 
ization, Industry, and Science—their Achievements in 
Arms; the Political and Social Transactions of the 
British Empire—its Civil, Military, and Religious In- 
stitutions—the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and 
Inventions, with copious details of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The whole comprehending a body of in- 
formation, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the 
earliest accounts to the present time. Fifth Edition. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, 
from the Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs 
= am 640. Second Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
cloth. 


THE WORKS OF WALTER SaA- 
VAGE LANDOR. Including the Imaginary Conver- 
sations, with a New and Original Series; Pericles and 
Aspasia; Examination of Shakspeare; Pentameron of 
Boccacio and Petrarca; Hellenics; Tragedies ; and 
Poems. With many large additions throughout, and 
the author’s last corrections. In 2 vols. medium 8vo. 
price 32s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALU’S FRAG- 
MENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. A 
New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. ty Curistoruer Worpsworrn, D.D. 
C>non of Westminster. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 


By the Avrnor ov “Two Years Berorr tHe Mast.” 


DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; con- 
taining a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with 
Plates; a Dictionary of Sea Terms; Customs and 
sages of the Merchant Service; Laws relating to the 
Practical Duties of Master and Mariners. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Price 5s. cloth. 


HINTS ON HORSEMANSHI?, to a 
NEPHEW and NIECE; or Common Sense and Com- 
mon Errors in Common Riding. By Colonel Groncr 
GREENWOOD, late of the Second Life Guards. Price 
2s. Gd. 


GOETHE'S TAUST. Trans:ated into 
English Prose, with Notes. By A. Haywanp, Esq. 
Fifth Editiou. Price 2s, 6d. sowed, or 3s. ba. cloth, gilt 
edges. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTA- 
TOR, TATLER, GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLD- 
ER. Witha Preliminary Essay, by Mrs. Banpavip. 
Tn 2 vols. small 8vo. price 10s, cloth. 


EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND 
PAST, By Harner Martineav. A New Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown Svo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION, By Har- 


niger Marringav. Price 6s. cloth. 


LIFE IN THE SICK-ROOM: Essays. 


By an Invalid. Third Edition. Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
VACATION RAMBLES; comprising 


the Recollections of Three Continental Tours, in the 
Vacations of 1841, 1842, and 1843. By Sir T. N. Tat- 
rourD, D.C.L, Third Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY 
REMAINS of JOHN KEATS. Edited by Ricnarp 
or pee Mityes. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price l4s, 
cloth. 


THOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE, 
Addressed to Women. | Maria G. Grey, and her 
—_ Emity Suirrerr. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 
cloth. 








DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Fourteenth Edition. Witha View of the Character 
and Writings of the Author. By his Son, B. Disraxtt, 
Esq. M.P.  In3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. Price 
42s. cloth. 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vig- 
nette, price 16s. cloth, 


MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Vignette, price 14s, cloth. 
ConTENTs: 
1, LITERARY MISCELLANIES, 
2. QUARRELS OF AUTHORS, 
3. CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS, 
4. THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 
5. CHARACTER OF JAMES THE FIRST. 








SHELLEY'S WORKS. 


SHELLEY'S. POEMS, ESSAYS, and 
LETTERS Fis f,.3ROAD, Edited by Mrs. Suet- 
Ley. In1 vol. medium 8yo. with Portrait and Vig- 
nette, price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Mrs. Sueciey. In 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 
15s. cloth. 


LAMB’S WORKS. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELLA. In 1 vol. 


small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

ROSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS, AND 
POEMS. In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB, with a Sketch of his Life. By Mr. Justice 
Tatrovrp. In1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


FINAL MEMORIALS OF CHARLES 
LAMB; consisting chiefly of his Letters not before 
published, with Sketches of some of his Companions. 
By Mr. Justice Tatrovrp. In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 
6s. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
In 4 vols. small Svo, 24s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 


WORKS. In7 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 35s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In 6 pocket vols. price 21s, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In1 vol. medium 8vo. price 20s. cloth, or 
36s. elegantly bound in morocco. 

WORDSWERTHS PRELUDE; OR 
GROWTH OF A-SOET’S MIND. An Autobiogra- 
phical Poem. In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A 


Poem. In! vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES FROM THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 
vol. illustrated by Wood-cuts, price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt 
edges 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CAMPBELI’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A New Edition. In 1 vol. illustrated by 20 Vignettes 
from designs by Turner. Price 16s. cloth, or 30s. 
elegantly bound in morocco. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. foclscap 8vo., illustrated by numerous Wood- 
cuts, price 8s, cloth, or 16s, 6d. elegantly bound in 
morocco. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 
ROGERS’'S POEMS. In 1 vol. illus- 


trated by 72 Vignettes, from designs by Turner and 
Stothard, price 16s. cloth, or 30s. elegantly bound in 
morocco. 


ROGERS'S ITALY. In 1 vol. illus- 


trated by 56 Vignettes, from designs by Turner and 
Stothard, price 16s. cloth, or 30s. elegantly bound in 
morocco. 


ROGERS'S POEMS; and ITALY. In 


2 vols. foolscap 8vo. illustrated by numerous Wood- 
cuts, price 10s. cloth, or 28s, elegantly bound in mo- 
rocco. 


HOOD’S WORKS. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Fourth Edition. In1 


vol. foolscap 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 
HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND 
HUMOUR. Third Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
HOODS OWN; OR LAUGHTER 
FROM YEAR TO YEAR. A New Edition. In 1 


vol. 8yo. illustrated by 350 Wood-cuts, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 





HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. With a Me- 


moir, by his Brother. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 
14s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS AND MAR- 
GINALIA. In 2 vols. foolseap 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S LIVES OF NORTH- 
ERN WORTHIES. A New Edition. In 3 vols. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Price 9s. cloth, or 18s. elegantly bound in mo. 
rocco, 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A Meptey, 
Fourth Edition. Price 5s. cloth, or l4s. elegantly bound 
in morocco, 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, AND DRYDEN. 

CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
With an Essay on his Language and Versitication, and 
an Introductory Discourse; together with Notes and 
a Glossary. By Tuomas Tyrwurrr. In 1 vol. 8yo, 
with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 

SPENSER’S WORKS. With a selee- 
tion of Notes from various Commentators; and a 
Glossarial Index: to which is prefixed some Account 
of the Life of Spenser. By the Rev. Henry Jouy 
Topp. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 16s. cloth. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Containing Original Poems, Tales, and Translations; 
with Notes by the Rev. Joseru Warron, D.D.; the 
Rev. Joux Wantroy, M.A.; and others. In 1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 14s, cloth. 


DRAMATIC LIBRARY. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
With an INTRODUCTION. By Grorcr Dantey. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits and Vignettes, price 32s. 
cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE. With REMARKS 
on his LIFE and WRITINGS. By Tuomas Camp- 
BELL. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, Vignette, and In- 
dex, price 16s. cloth. 

BEN JONSON. With a MEMOTR. 
By Wittram Girrorp. In 1 vol. Svo. with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 16s, cloth. 

MASSINGER AND FORD. With an 
INTRODUCTION. By Harriry Corertmer. In 1 
vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 

WYCHERLEY, ‘CONGREVE, VAN- 
BRUGH, AND FARQUUAR. With BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL and CRITICAL NOTICES. By Leicn Henr. 
In 1 vol. Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 1L6s. 
cloth. 


POETRY. 
MILNES’S POEMS OF MANY YEARS. Price 
5s. cloth. 
MILNES’S MEMORIALS OF MANY SCENES. 
Price 5s. cloth. 
MILNES’S POEMS LEGENDARY AND HIs- 
TORICAL. Price 5s. cloth. 
MILNES’S PALM LEAVES. Price 5s. cloth. 
BROWNING’S SORDELLO. Price 6s. 67. cloth. 
TAYLOR’S EVE OF THE CONQUEST. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
LANDOR’S HELLENICS. Price 6s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Fourth Edition. Price 6s. 
cloth. 
Pocket Editions. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 2s. 6/7. 
sewed. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 2s. 67. 
sewed. 
TALFOURD'’S (Mr. Justice) TRAGEDIES. 
Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. Price 
2s. 6d. sewed. 
TAYLOR’S EDWIN THE FAIR, &e. Price 
2s. 6d. sewed. 
LEIGH HUNT’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
2s. 6d. sewed. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price ‘ 
sewed. 
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